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The day of the blossom is over, the clematis 
twines its wreath ; 

The lace-flower waves in the meadow, the corn 
is ripe in the sheath; 

Sweet in the air is the scent of the vine, the 
orchard bends with its load; 

Armies with banners in serried ranks march 
upon every road; 

Golden-rod, sumac, and aster are guarding each 
way-side pass, 

And the honeycd waft of the after-math drifts 
from the springing grass. 


Lazily homeward wings the bee when his spoils 
are gathered in; 

The tree-toad hides in the shadowy wood; the 
lillies that toil nor spin, 

That listen all night to the crickets and sway in 
the moonlit dew, 

Stand taper and tall in the sunshine the beauti- 
ful long day through. 


Fair is the royal September, and rich is the wine 
out-poured 

In these hours of blithe fulfilment of Nature’s 
bounteous board ; 

For the hour of the blossom is over, the hour of 
the bud in blow, 

And here is the crown of the summer, ere yet 
"tis her time to go, 

With the lace- flower white on the meadow, the 
clematis twining its wreath, 

Purple the grape in the cluster, and ripened the 


corn in the sheath. 
—Tlarper’s Bazar. 


—ePr 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Remember the referendum. Remind 


all your friends that registration closes | 
Massachusetts | 


in Boston and _ other 
cities October 16. Let every? woman 
who thioks her opinion worthy to be 
counted in the government of her town 
and city say so. Let every woman who 
respects herself and her sex register and 
vote yes. Let «very woman who loves 
her country and values good government 
and honest politics go herself, and get all 


her neighbors to go with her to the regis- | 


trars this week. 


wm 


The Massachusetts Remonstrants seem 
to have abandoned in despair their ¢ftort 
to induce women to vote that they do not 
want to vote. 


80 by circulars, parlor-meetings, and | 


newspaper articles, they now announce 


that they do not ask women to register, | 


but instead to make remonstrances. This 
is a confession of weakness which con- 
firms our often-repeated statement that 


there is no considerable body of women | 
in Massachusetts who are opposed to their | 


own enfranchisement. To declare that 
women’s opinions are not worth counting 
is a piece of fatuity of which very few 
women are capable. The only opposition 
is opposition toa Republican form of gov- 
ernment. And such survivals of toryism 
are few and far between. 





—~ > _—__— 


The remonstrants are doing good ser- 


vice to the cause of cqual rights by secur- 


ing a much wider discussion of the suf- 


After urging women to do | 


frage question than the suffragists alone 
could haye obtained. *‘'You cannot make 
a clash of cymbals with only one cymbal.” 
| The remonstrants have supplied the other 
|cymbal. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles 
| are calling out many able answers. The 
/editor of the Cambridge Chronicle, al 
| though not in favor of suffrage, offered 
| Mrs. Billings, the president of the Cam- 
| bridge League, an opportunity to publisha 
reply to each of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
| articles, the two appearing in parallel 
| columns in the Chronicle. This is an ex- 
cellent way of presenting both sides at 
| the same time. The editor of the South 
| Boston Bulletin haa offered the president 
of the City Point League, Mrs. Boland, 
an opportunity to reply to Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer in his columns, and other 
editors in different parts of the State are 
doing the same. The more thoroughly 
the question is discussed, the better it is 
for the right side, and the more obvious it 
becomes that there are no solid argumenfs 


2 
~2 





Don’t do 
Time is 


Hints to Suffrage Leagues: 
too much talking in meetings. 
short. 


or 





Pay one enthusiastic woman to go about 
collecting money and awakening senti- 
ment for the suffrage. This should be 
done at once. 

—————ter— 

Don’t be too rigid in your organizations. 
| Encourage each positive worker to work 
| in her own way. Have something ready 
for the negative ones to do. Be a wise 
| teacher of such. 








—@r-——- 


Laugh with opporents, not at them, and 
don’t stop to argue. Keep sweet. 


——~@-—_—____—_—_ 


Print the city notices of registration as 
a circular for distribution. Your local 
papers will print it for a low figure, be- 
cause it isallsetup. Spread it broadcast. 





or 





| The Revell Company, who were referred 
to recently as publishers of a ridiculous 
booklet entitled ‘Does Woman Represent 
| God?” ¢xplain that the work does not ap- 


for and at the expense of the author. 
They regret having placed their imprint 
| on it. Miss Willard also writes regretting 
her misunderstanding of the Revells’ 
responsibility for the publication. 


=> 


Among the cheering evidences of inter- 
est in the coming referendum is the action 
of Captain Dunham at the South End. 
He not only encourages women to vote, 
but shows a practical helpfulness by going 
down town with them to make the way 
easy, and paying the fares of those whose 
means are limited. Weare told that fifty- 
six women were thus assisted by this 
good friend in one week. Would there 


and every country town! 


—— >> 


INCONSISTENT REMONSTRANTS. 





“The Massachusetts Association op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
| Women” says in its recent statement in 
regard to the coming referendum on 
| municipal woman suffrage: ‘‘We do not 
urge womep opposed to the further ex~ 
| tension of suftrage to vote.” 
| The remonstrants have been actively 
| circulating for signature by women a 

pledge to vote no in November. Within 
the past few weeks the ‘Association 

Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 

Women” has sent out a circular to a 
| large number of Massachusetts editors, 
asking them to print a series of articles 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer in opposition to 
| equal rights for women. 

The first of these articles tells women: 
‘‘We must declare that we are not con- 
vinced that unlimited woman suffrage is 
desirable here and now.” It warns women 
that ‘‘silence will be cited as consent,” 
and urgently impresses upon them that 
‘it is our duty, in any clear and forcible 
| manner that presents itself, to say: ‘lam 
not sure that our country should run this 
enormous new risk.’”’ Since Massachusetts 
women are invited to vote yes or no on 
municipal suffrage, an opportunity is 
evidently offered to the women who are 
opposed to express their opposition in the 
clearest and most forcible way possible, 
| by voting no. 

If more women should vote against 

suffrage than for it next November, a 








| 
| severe blow would undoubtedly be given | 


for the exclusion of women from suffrage. | 


pear in their list, but that it was printed | 


were a Captain Dunham in every ward | 


| bers of the remonstrant association are 
| earnestly and conscientiously opposed to 
| suffrage, and would be glad to give it a 
| severe blow by any legitimate means. 
| No one douhts that they would try to get 
|the majority of women to vote in the 
| negative on this referendum, if they 
| thought they could succeed. As a matter 
| of fact, they have been trying to enlist 
women to vote no; and they now declare 
that they shall not urge women to do so, 


| Simply because they see no prospect of | 


| being able to get out as many women to 
| vote no as are likely to vote yes. 
The *‘ Association Opposed” says: ‘‘We 
| declare that the silence of our sex at the 
| polls will not mean consent, but opposi- 
| tion or indifference.” Silence is generally 
understood to mean indifference, but it is 
| preposterous to claim that it means oppo- 
sition. There is a great deal of indiffer- 
| ence to suffrage among women, but very 
| little active opposition. 
The ‘Association Opposed” says: ‘*‘We 
| affirm that the burden of proof rests with 
| the suffragists.” The burden of proof is 
| always understood to rest with those who 
propose any change, but only the burden 
|of proving that more of the people con- 
| cerned favor the change than oppose it. 
| When a constitutional amendment is 
submitted to the male voters of Massa- 
| chusetts, the question is decided according 
to the majority of those who care enough 
about it to vote onit. We have been told 
ad nauseam that this question ought to be 
determined by the wishes of the majority 
of women. If so, it ought, of course, to 
be by the wishes of those women who 
have some decided wish about the matter. 
But this is the last thing which either 
the men or the women opposed to equal 
rights will admit. A man who is too 
indifferent to vote either way is not 
counted on either side, but they insist 
that a woman who is too indifferent to 
| vote either way must be counted as an 
opponent. Why should there be one kind 
| of sauce for the goose that does not care 
| to vote, and an entirely different kind of 
' sauce for the gander? 

The majority of min tn Massachusetts 
never vote upon a constitutional amend- 
ment. Even upon the burning question 

| of the subway, less than a quarter of the 
legal voters in Boston took the trouble to 
vote. It is a foregone conclusion that 
the majority of women will not vote 
either way upon this referendum, but it 
will be instructive to see which way the 
majority of those who do vote will incline. 

I believe that, of the women who take 
any lively interest in the question either 
way, the great majority are in favor. The 


result of the referendum will show. 
A. 8. B. 





_ +e 


AN ENGLISH REFORMATORY FOR 
WOMEN, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is a woman in London, Jane Cake- 
bread, who is brought constantly to pub- 
lic notice on account of recurrent charges 
of ‘‘drunk and disorderly.” She has been 
arrested 277 times, and every one who 
knows about her naturally asks, ‘‘ What 
can be done for such & woman as that?” 
Much interest is being shown in the ques- 
tior, and [ have called attention once 
more to the scheme jut being set on foot 
by the British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation, which will enable magistrates 
to consign such a woman, if they deem it 
wise, to what is practically a reformatory, 
instead of to short terms of imprisonment. 

A large farm has been secured in Sur- 
rey, on which cottages are in process of 
erection, and a little village is rising, 


clustered round a main building. Here | cian, 


habitual inebriates will be received for 
not less than one year. Each cottage ac- 
commodates a group of women with a 
matron, and thus a small family circle is 


charge to deal individually with her 





| 


| 





patients, and remove from the undertak- | 


ing all the features of an ‘‘institution.” 
In the main building the women will 

dine together, but their other meals will 

be taken in the cottages, and a more 


domestic life will be secured in this way. | 
The patients will be employed on the | 


farm in poultry-rearing, fruit - picking, 
bee-keeping, flower-growing and dairy 
work. The maximum charge will be five 
shillings ($1 12), but where patients can 
afford no payment, cases will be taken 
free. One cottage will be set aside as a 
nursery for infants, in order to enable 
mothers to become inmates of the home 
without being parted from their babies. 
As those who have studied this question 
know only too well that inebriety is 
often most common when a woman has a 


cd 





: : _——— ss ——— 
| to the equal rights movement. The mem. | young child, one of the most frequent 


difficulties will thus be overcome—one 
which often prevents women from seek- 
ing any place of safety in order to con- 
quer the craving for drink. 

We shal], when the home is ready, be 
prepared to take Jane Cakebread, and 
will gladly do our utmost to save this 
most unfortunate victim from the misery 
of her surroundings. 

We hope that those interested in this 
matter will give us all possible help in 
this most difficult undertaking. When 
the home is open we shall gladly welcome 
any who would desire to pay a personal 
visit to the little village. 

ISABEL SOMERSET. 

Reigate Priory, Surrey, Sept. 19, 1895. 


—_—_--+~er 
ABOUT WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 


The Virginia Medical Society has unani- 
mously elected a woman member. It 
seems, however, according to the Staun- 
ton Vindicator, that four male doctors in 
Richmond are wrathful over it, and are 
threatening to appeal to the Legislature 
and to form a separate society. The Vin- 
dicator, which bas made a long fight for 
the right of women to practice medicine 
and surgery when properly qualified, and 
especially for their right to minister to 
insane women in the State hospitals, deals 
editorially with these fossils according to 
their deserts. It says in part: 

Dr. Catharine Chinault Runyon, who 
was admitted, is a Kentucky woman, of 
high standing socially and professionally. 
Her father, also a physician, was long the 
Superintendent of the Kentucky Insane 
Asylum. She had been invited to Rich- 
mond by physicians of the city. She had 
passed the examination before the State 
Medical Examining Board. She had been 
invited by a prominent Richmond doctor 
to send in her application to the State 
Society for membership, and he had 
endorsed it. What was there to do in 
such acase? The Society could not stul- 
tify itself and become an object of ridicule 
by rejecting her and giving as a reason, 
and the only reason, that she was a 
woman, and send this reason out to the 
world. No medical body that expects its 
Opinions on any subject to have weight 
with the world or its profession, would 
ever venture on such a folly. ... Every 
qual fied woman has as good a moral 
right to enter every profession as a quali- 
fied man—that is the unwritten Jaw per- 
vading the minds of the people of Virginia, 
and they will see that it becomes written 
law and is executed with fairness and 
justice. 

Dr. Florence Brandeis, after completing 
her professional studies in Vienna, Berlin, 
Munich and Dresden, has returned to her 
home in Louisville, Ky., and has begun 
the practice of her profession in the ¢ ffice 
formerly occupied by her father, Dr. 
Samuel Brandeis. 

Dr. D. 5. Hamilton and his wife, Dr. 8S. 
Bertha Hamilton, of Chicago, will leave 
for China this fall, together with other 
members of the Chinese Medical Mission. 
They propose to go far into the interior 
and there establish a hospital. 

Dr. Kate G. Horner is city physician of 
the little town of Pender, Neb., and 
coroner of Thurston County. A corre- 
spondent of the Omaha World Herald de- 
scribes her as girlish and graceful, and 
about twenty-five years old. Miss Horner’s 
home is in Onawa, Ia. Her education was 
that afforded by the public schools, in 
which she has also taught. Asa young 
girl she worked in a small drug store for 
thirteen months, and acquired a liking for 
the business. She devoted her attention 
to the work until she was registered asa 
pharmacist at Des Moines in 1891. The 
proprietor of the drug store in which Miss 
Horner was employed was also a physi- 
ana encouraged her to study medi- 
cine. She read with him, and at his sug 
gestion entered the college of medicine at 
Sioux City, from which she graduated in 
1893. Fora year she practised in Blencoe, 


formed, which will enable the sister in | Ia., and then moved to Pender, beginning 


her work there April 1, 1894. Asked how 


she became coroner, she said : 

‘The Democrats asked me to run for 
the place, to which I was elected last fall. 
I told the committee that I was willing to 
run if I could get there, but I did not pro- 
pose to be sacrificed during the campaign. 
They assured me that [ should be elected, 
and I consented to make the canvass. The 
Populists also indorsed me. Then the 
man whom the Republicans had nominated 
withdrew, and [ was elected. That is all 
there is of that. I was appointed city 
physician by the town boara this spring. 

Dr. Horner responds to all calls and 
does all sorts of medical work. Among 
the settlers on the reservation she has a 
large number of patients, while the women 
of Pender employ her oftener than they 
do the men. Her share of the practice in 
Thurston County is considerably more 
than half. F. M. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JANE M. SLocum is preparing a 
course of lectures on the ethical side of 
social questions, for the fall and winter. 
Her address is 554 W. 185th Street, New 
York City. 

Miss ALICE FLETCHER is soon to visit 
Mexico as a delegate from the Scientific 
Association to the Congress of American- 
ists,which will meet in the City of Mexico, 
October 15. 

MADAME CHANTRAIN, of Charleroi, Bel- 
gium, a lady of many accomplishments 
and great zeal in progressive work, has 
accepted the position of president of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. for Belgium. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER will speak for 
woman suffrage this winter. Her subject 
will be **The Ballot and the Cradle.” She 
will explain the relation of woman suf- 
frage to the home and the State. 


Mrs. McCann, of Santa Cruz, Cal., 
worked so hard for the success of the 
Water Festival that out of compliment to 
her as a suffragist, the suffrage color, 
yellow, was adopted for the carnival 
colors. 


Miss AMELIA JOSEPHINE COOK, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., a member of the 
Women’s National Press Association, 
represented the Incorporated Society of 
Authors of London, Eng., at the recent 
convention of the International League 
of Press Clubs held in that city. 

Miss ABIGAIL DopGE (Gail Hamilton) 


‘is recovering slowly from her recent ill- 


ness, which was for so long a time thought 
to be fatal. She is being cared for by her 
sister, Miss August: Dodge. We hope 
she may live to see the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick, for which she has worked so 
perseveringly and unselfishly. 

Miss Cora L, BICKFORD, of Biddeford, 
was elected president of the Maine Society 
of Christian Endeavor at the recent an- 
nual meeting. Miss Bickford is one of 
the leading teachers in the public schools 
of Biddeford, possesses marked. business 
ability, and is well informed as to En- 
deavor work all over Maine. The society 
proposes to publish a State paper, with 
Mies Bickford as editor. 

Mrs. E. W. PaILBROOK, 175 Tremont 
Street, Boston, who is an acknowledged 
genius on account of her many in- 
ventions, including the wardrobe hook, 
has just added to her list the only 
friction hinge patent yet issued. The 
Business Folio says: ‘This is a luxury 
and a safeguard, as well as a convenience, 
whether applied to a ventilator, a trunk 
top, or other lid, door or trap, where a 
certain angle of opening is to be secured.” 


Miss LucigE BALL, of Brooklyn, one of 
the new deputy collectors of internal 
revenue, was also for a while deputy col- 
lector of the income tax. She is only 
twenty years old, but she has a steady 
head, and fills her position to the satis- 
faction of her superiors. She shares a 
pleasant cflice with Miss Mabel Butler, 
who is also a deputy collector of internal 
revenue. Between them they keep the 
records of orders and returns for cigars, 
cigarettes and malt-liqaor stamps, and 
Miss Ball also has charge of the special 
tax records. 

Miss HELEN A. WHITTIER is to rep- 
resent at Atlanta, at Gov. Greenhalge’s 
instance, the Colonial Committee of Mas- 
sachusetts women who have sent a rich 
collection of relics and souvenirs of our 
colonial days. Miss Whittier has for 
some years been the proprietor and active 
manager of a large cotton mill a: Lovell 
—the well-known Whittier Cotton Fac- 
tory. She is building a new mill at the 
South, and intends that the product of 
her southern mill shall be of the coarser 
and cheaper fabrics, which can be made 
there to good advantage, with inferior 
help, while the head looms in Massachu- 
setts are exclusively occupied with the 
finer grades of manufacture. 


Miss FrRANCEs A. HART has for seven 
years been an important factor in the 
Lane Cotton Mills, of New Orleans, La. 
Besides being bookkeeper, Miss Hart 
familiarized herself with all the details 
about the place until she knew all of the 
workings about the mill. She had a re- 
markable faculty of getting at the in- 
wardness of things. This knowledge was 
of such use to Miss Hart that she was 
known to be the highest salaried woman in 
the city. Miss Hart recently decided to 
leave the mills and goon a visit to her sis- 
ters at Cleveland, O., and before her 
departure the proprietors and operatives 
of the mill made her handsome presents 
and compliments. 
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MRS. STANTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A reunion of pioneers and friends of 
woman’s progress will be held in New 
York, November 12, 1895, on the eightieth 
birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Believing that the progress made by 
women in the last half century along 
religious, philanthropic, intellectual, poli- 
tical and industrial lines may be still 
further promoted by a more general 
acknowledgment of their efforts and suc. 
cesses, it has been decided to hold in New 
York City a gathering whose object shall 
be to give deserved recognition of past 


achievement, and stimulation and ercour- 


agement to future endeavor. As an 
appropriate occasion for such a celebra- 
tion, the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton has been chosen. Her 
half century of pioneer work for the 
advancement of women makes her name 
a natural inspiration for such an occasion, 
and her life an appropriate object of the 
congratulation and homage of the women 
of the world. 

The celebration will take place under 
the auspices of the National Council of 
Women of the United States, which is 
composed of twenty national organiza. 
tions with the aggregate membership of 
seven hundred thousand women. All 
affiliated societies, organizations outside 
the Counci!, and interested individuals 
are hereby cordially invited to unite with 
the Council in grateful recognition of the 
debt which the women of the present owe 
to the pioneers of the past. From their 
supreme interest in the enfranchisement 
of woman, the ideas and influence of Mrs. 
Stanton and her great co-worker, Miss 
Anthony bave permeated all fields of 
progress, until these leaders have become 
the natural centre of that group of pion- 
eers in education and philanthropy, io 
the professions and the industries, whom 
we brirg together on this occasion. We 
hope to show to the younger generation, 
not alone the work that has been wrought 
by and for wemen, but the world’s great 
women workers who, by struggle and 
sacrifice, have hastened this new day of 
truer freedom and nobler development 
which we rejoice they have lived to see. 
The highest success of the plan for the 
reunion demands the cordial sympathy 
and practical co-operation of individuals 
and organizations interested in any phase 
of woman’s work. The desire to co-oper- 
ate may be expressed by the following 
methods : 

1. INVITATION. By the acceptance of 
the invitation which is hereby most cor- 
dially extended to your society to be pres- 
ent in as large a body as possible. 

2. PLATFORM. By the acceptarc; on 
the part of the president and one delegate 
from each organization, of seats upon the 
platform. 

3. GENERAL COMMITTEE. By the gelec- 
tion of the names of three members to 
represent each organization upon the 
General Committee. 

4. Patrons. By permission to place 
the Society’s name upon the Patron list, 
as expressive of the sympathy of the 
organization with the objects of the occa 
sion. It is desired to make that Patron 
list as widely reprezntative as possible, 
welcoming to it not only organizations 
but the names of men or women promi 
nently interested in any one of the lines 
of progress whose pioneers will partici- 
pate in the celebration. The use of an 
organization’s name does not exclude the 
names of members as individuals which 
will be added to the list as suggested by 
each organization. The reception of the 
rame implies, in every instance, the con- 
sent of the member. 

5. PIONEERS. Asabove stated, it is the 
intent of the plan to give due reeognition 
and honor to all ‘phases of woman’s work. 
The list of pioneers already includes many 
bonored names, but additional names of 
founders or earliest workers in any line 
of eflort will be gratefully received. All 
such early workers will have their places 
upon the platform in the groups repre- 
senting their own fields of progress. 

ROXES AND SEATS. Boxes and seats 
may be secured by writing to Miss Kate 
Bond, Chairman of the G neral Com- 
mittee, 230 West 59.b Street, New York. 
Members of any organization may secure 
adjoining boxes which they may, if they 
desire, decorate with their own colors, 
erablems, etc. Any society having head- 
quarters in or near New York City, decid- 
ing upon decoration, should forward three 
additional names to be placed upon the 
committee for decoration. Organizitions 
at a distance should forward their decora- 
tions and wishes concerning them to the 
same committee. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. Contributions will be 
gratefully recived from societies or from 
individuals sufficiently interested t aid in 
defraying the expenses of the occasion. 

RESPONSES Any or all responses to 
the poicts of th» above invitation may be 
sent to Miss Kate Bond, Chairman of the 
General Committee 250 West 59:h Street, 
New York City. ‘I'he necessity for an 
early response needs no emphasis, and 





secure boxes and seats. 

Mary Lowe Dickinson, Pres, N. C. 
W. of U.S., 230 W. 59-h St... New York 
City. 

ANNA HOWARD SHAW, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

Louise BARNUM ROBBINS, 
25 Broad St.. Adrian, Micn. 

EMELINE BURLINGAME 
Rec. Sec., Lewiston, Me. 

HELEN FINLAY BRISTOL, 2d Rec. Sec., 
1238 Vermont Ave., Quincy, Ill. 

HANNAH J. BAILEY, Treas., Winthrop 
Centre, Me. 
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SUMMER LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., SEPT. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your junior editor’s description of her 
summer in camp emboldens me to tell you | 
of a visit to Long Pond, Oswegatchie | 
Chain, in the Adirondacks. 

The journey by rail ends at Castorland, 
a station on the Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg R. R., and is followed by a 
stage ride of seven miles and dinner in 
Croghan. At the neat, well-kept Miller 
House one is sure to fiad a well-spread 
table and a cordial reception awaiting him. 

After a rest, during which we explore 
the town, the twelve mile drive into the 
woods begins. The conveyances are long 
buckboards, with two or three seats, and 
a box in front in which to carry small | 
baggage. The first few miles climb up | 
sand hills, and there we enter the forest, 
and for six miles follow the winding, 
picturesque road, not much wider than 
the wagon, with occasionally a place 
cleared for teams to pass. In places the 
road is so narrow that the trees almost 
meet overhead, and we could pick berries 
from our seats on the wagon. After a 
thorough shaking up (for the roads are 
not of asphalt, anda timid person should 
look up and not down during the drive), 
we reach our destination. The Bald 
Mountain House stands in a little clearing, 
on a high bluff, overlooking Long Pond, 
a beautiful lake about two miles long. 
Just back of the house are Rock Pond and 
Trout Pond, and in the immediate vicinity 
are Round, Frog, Deer and Mud Ponds 
and others, all connected by the Oswegat- 
chie River. Why the lakes in the Oawe- 
gatchie chain are called ponds I don’t 
know. Life*at the Bald Mountain House 
is not exactly camping out, but comes 
near it. Most of the sleepings rooms are 
in little cabins made of logs, the crevices 
filled with moss, or of boards covered with 
hemlock bark. A party can be by them, 
selves in their own cabin, going to the 
hotel to meals if they wish. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than these lakes, 
morning and evening, smooth as glass 
and reflecting every leaf and branch. For 
amusement we have rowing, gathering 
water lilies, which are abundant, angling 
for trout, spearing frogs, taking long 
walks through the woods following some 
wild trail, tramping over some corduroy 
road to a lumber camp three or four miles 
distant, climbing Bald Mountain and din- 
ing on the summit, picnicking by some 
lake and enjoying a trout dinner cooked 
by the guide, hunting for spruce gum and 
making pillows of the fragrant balsam 
fi-. Sometimes we get a violinist from a 
bark or lumber camp farther in, and have 
adance. Such music! such figures! never 
heard of outside of the woods, and such 
dancing withal! Everybody dances, old 
and young, and the women in their moun- 
tain dresses and the men in ‘‘sweaters.” | 
Virginia reel, money musk, ete., were | 
never more heartily enj»yed. On one| 
occasion the musician startled the dancers 
by calling off ‘A la main left for old Mrs. 
Finnegan—you done it so well now do it | 
agin; agin; now the old man’s mad, now 
do it for him agin.” ‘Then there are the | 
drive whist and progressive euchre parties, 
when, in lieu of cards, we use beans for 
counters and manufacture prizes on the 
spot. O.1 cool evenings we have a fire in 
the big fireplace and pop corn. After 
Aug. 15 every man and some of the women 
are out nights floating for deer, and the | 
table is supplied with venison three times 
aday. Later the hcunding season begins, 
and the air is filled with the baying of 
hounds and firing of guns. One can rest 





| and be quiet in his own little cabin, or 


enjoy all the fun. IJtis a life of freedom 
from restr int amid beautiful surround- 
ings, and especially beautiful now when 
the leaves are turning, and the air is 


purest. The day of departure comes all 
too soon. A. R. 
carne _ 
WOMEN’S WAGES. 
Miss Jane M. Slocum writes: ‘In 


| reading the answers to Miss McIntyre, I 





recalled a fact that came to me in Wash- 
ington a few years ago. Passing through 
the treasury department, I inquired how | 
the workmen were paid, and learned that 

the men received remuneration according 

to the amount accomplished; but that the | 
women, who were the more skilful and | 
swifter, were forced to accept less, and to | 
be paid by the week, or according to time. | 
Equal terms would have awarded larger | 
pay to women than men.” 





promptness is especially necessary to | 


For the Woman's Journal. 
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Draw the measuring tape quite tight 


| DRESSMAKING FOR LADIES AT HOME | “2e® taking “size of waist,” and write 


Vice- Pres , | 


1st | 


BY GEORGINA P. CURTIS. 





Paper Il. 

Perhaps some of our readers would like 
to learn how to make their own dresses by 
means of a very simple system. 

There are many women who cannot 


afford to employ an expensive dressmaker, | 


|}and who find working on their own 


dresses, without the requisite knowledge | 


that makes it comparatively easy, a very 


wearisome task. To this class of our | 


readers these papers are addressed, and 


ting and fitting is of inestimable value, 
even to a woman who may not make her 
own clothes. It enables her to show a 


dressmaker that she can detect poor work, | 


and that she expects the best service 
that can be given. 


A taste for dressmaking is not at all | 


essential in learning to cut and fit, but 
can be acquired by any woman with an 


| indeed they may be read and studied by | 
others, for a practical knowledge of cut- | 


down the number in your book (as well 
| as all the measures that follow), as just 
| directed. To find the “length of back,” 
measure from the bone in the back of the 
| neck to the waist. Sometimes when a 
Sgure is slender there is difficulty in judg- 
ing where the length of back should end. 
| If such an occasion arises, pass a second 
| tape measure around the waist; the length 


| of back will end where this other meas- 


|ureis. (See diagram 3.) 











Zarst- 


ordinary knowledge of plain sewing. The | 


materials needed are few and inexpensive. 
Besides the needles, thread, scissors, and 
thimble that are found in a lady’s work- 
box, there should be a paper of pins, a 
marking wheel, a tape measure, two yards 
and a half of double width waist lining or 
four yards of single width, and a blank 
book and pencil. 

In selecting the lining just mentioned, 
it is well to remember that a light color 
and plain ground are preferable for begin 
ners, as the seams show more distinctly 
and are easier to follow in putting the 
waist together. 

Having now the necessary materials on 
hand, the first thing to do is to take the 
measure of the lady or young girl for 


te “f 


4 












| 
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To ascertain the ‘“‘width of back,” 


Lttpiau 9%, 





designed to get the sleeve the required 
width at the wrist, is taken by measuring 
around the palm just where it is widest. 

For the length of skirt, measure front 
and back from the waist to within half an 
inch of the floor. 

The measures on the figure having now 
all been taken, our next step is to apply 
these different measures toa pattern. At 
any good pattern store a set of patterns 
in different sizes (from 28 to 44 inches), 
can be bought usually for 25 or 30 cents 
‘apiece. These patterns, however, being 








made of thin paper, are not at all durable, 


| stretch the tape measure across the back | and the best thing to do is to buy a few 
| from arm to arm ; this measure stops where | yards of cheap cambric (at five cents a 
| the arm joins the body, and should be ; yard) and take a copy of all these pat. 
exactly in such a position as would allow | erns, marking the seams with the mark- 


of the tape passing close under the arm 
pit. A back generally measures from 
twelve to fourteen inches. 

As the length of back teaches us how 
long or short a waist must be in the back, 
so does the length of point show how long 
or short to make the waist in front. To 
take this measure, place the tape on the 
little round bone in the back of the neck, 
and hold it there while you pass the tape 
over the shoulder and down the front of 
the figure to the waist. If necessary 
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whom a dress is to be made, ana these | follow the same rule of passing a second 


items must be written in the blank book | 
just mentioned. 

Waist Measure.—Size of breast, size of waist, | 
length of back, width‘of back, length of point, 
width of chest. 

SLEEVE Measure. — Whole length inside, 
length to elhow (inside), wrist to elbow (out- | 
side), size of arm, size of hand 

Skirt MeEasvure.—Size of 
front, length in back. 

Many modistes take several more meas: | 
ures than the above, but those given here 
are the only ones essential. The: fewer 
measures taken, and the fewer rules laid 
down, the easier it is to master a system. | 


waist, length in 
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We will now learn how these measures 
are taken, as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing diagrams. Pass the tape close under 
the arms, and just above the fullest part 
of the bust for waist measure. Be sure 
that the tape has not slipped down in the 
back, and hold it quite easy, not tight, 
then write down the number opposite 





‘*gize of breast’ in your blank book. 


tape around the waist, as given in ‘‘length 


| of back.” 


To find the chest measure, pass the tape 


where the arm joins the shoulder. 


The sleeve measures, perhaps the easiest | 


when once acquired, call for close atten- 
tion inthe beginning. Commence by find- 
ing the whole length of the arm inside 
from a point where the arm joins the 


shoulder, to the round bone on the wrist. | 


(See diagram 6) The length to elbow 
(inside) measures from the same point at 





hast “— ith, J susewis ) 
Lhonw Te wal Vested ) 


the top, to the elbow. Keep the arm bent, 
and held close to the figure while this 
measure is being taken. Then measure 
from the bone in the wrist to the elbow 
(outside). Diagram 7. 

In taking the size of arm, let the meas- 
ure encircle the arm, passing close under 
the arm pit. Hold this measure very loose. 
(Diagram 8.) The size of hand, which is 


| across the chest at a point about three | 
| inches below the neck. This measure ends 


ing wheel. These muslin patterns will 
last several years, and can be altered to 
fit any figure, as will be presently shown: 

Having now a complete set of patterns 
on hand you choose the one nearest in size 
to the measure you have taken. If the 
breast measure is thirty-five inches, you 
take a pattern marked thirty-six inches. 
Apart from this you know nothing about 
the size of the pattern in other respects 
and it is not necessary that you should’ 
If the person you want to fit is thirty-five 
inches, breast measure, and your pattern 
is thirty six inches ditto, you can rest 
assured that you have the right field in 
that pattern on which to go to work. Let 
me say in connection with this that it is 
always wiser to chose a pattern a size or 
| two larger than the measure of the person 
| you are going to fit, rather than to have 
| one smaller. 
| Before studying the method of applying 
measures to a pattern, we must learn to 
| know each piece of a waist and be able to 
| name it at sight. It is important to fix 
| this on the mind at the outset. The pieces 
are four in number—the front, the front 
side piece, the back, and the back side 
| piece. (See diagram 9.) The two side 
| pieces are very much alike to a casual 
| observer, but examine them more care- 
| fully and you will see that the back side 
piece has a much: rounded seam and is 
rather bias in shape, while the front side 
piece is quite straight. Sometimes a dress 
is made with two front side pieces if a 
person is very stout. It has the effect of 
bringing the seams nearer together, and 
making the figure look more slender and 
| shapely. 

How to apply the measures to a pattern 

will form the subject of our next paper. 
| New York, 30 West 25th Street. 
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THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE, 





ATLANTA, GA, SEPT 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Would nut the argument in favor of 
equal suffrage be greatly strengthened if 
those who advocate would more generally 
urge not woman’s need of the ballot, but 
that greater need of the community— 
woman’s influence in works of reform? 
Men readily recognize the value of 4n 
| idea', but too often stop there; while 
| women demand that if the fruit be good it 
| 
| 
} 





shall be tested, and work faithfully and 
patiently in favor of difficult reforms. 

The address of Wm. Lioyd Garrison at 
Mystic was a valuable presentation of 
truths too long overlooked. ‘The adoption 
of the single-tax theory in practice will 
bring peace to the world and do away 
with the need of the immense standing 
armies of Great Britain and the Continent. 
“The things that make for peace” have 
found expression by a prophet, the son 
of a prophet. May he long continue to 
charm and benefit by his words and pres- 
ence all lovers of reform! 

Wo. RILEY Boyp. 


— —~@r- 


W. Cc, T. U. NOTES. 


At the annual convention of the Fourth 





District of Nebraska, recently held at Co- 


| lumbus, a suffrage contest was held be- 


tween five women. Mrs. C. M. Murlin, 


| of Brainard, was declared the winner, 





receiving a gold fountain pen as reward. 

At the recent Minnesota State Conven- 
tion, a local union was reported of fifteen 
members to whom there had been horn 
fourteen babies during the year. The 
regular meetings were held, however, and 
no doubt the nurslings are consecrated to 
the white ribbon faith. 

Mrs. R. M. Kellogg, franchise superin- 
tendent for Michigan says, officially: 


The special work for the coming year 
will be the study of civil government in 
circles composed of members of the unions 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 


the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 


from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—ie 
responsible for the payment. 








NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New York State W. 8. A. will hold its 
annual convention in Newburgh, November 
8-12. Railroad rates of one and a third fare 
have been secured; a programme of unusaal 
nterest is promised, and a large attendance is 
x pected. 


—— ~@e—— 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. | 


The Federation of Illinois Women's Clubs, of 
which Mrs. Francis P. Forsyth, of the Aurora 
Women’s Club i3 one of the vice-presidents, wil] 
hold its first annual meeting, as the guests of 
the Peoria Women’s Club, in that city, October 
9 and 11. Arrangements have been made for 
reduced fares on the railroads, ar «i it is expected 
that this first meeting will accomplish much 
towar (is incorporating all the Women’s Clubs of 
Illinois under one federation. Some twenty 
clubs, representing almost as many cities, are 
already identified with the movement. 

The Committee on Programme, Mrs. Isabella 
Laning Candee, of Cairo; Mrs. Celia P. Woolley: 
of Geneva, and Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of 
Qu'ncy, have arranged an excellent programme. 


—_——+er 


REGISTER, REGISTER! 


Registration for State election in Bos- 
ton and other Massachusetts cities will 
close Oct. 16. Not a‘day should be lost. Let 
every woman who wishes to vote ‘yeg,” 
or “no” on the question of allowing 
women to vote, go at once tothe registrars 
of her town or city and have her name 
entered on the list. No poll tax or state. 
ment of taxable property is required. The 
chairman of the Boston Board of Regis. 
trars has announced that wherever and 
whenever a man may be registered, there 
and then a woman may be registered. 
The law permits no discrimination in reg- 
istration on account of sex. 





———@>——_ 


THE EXAMPLE OF SOMERVILLE. 





Perhaps a good way to illustrate how a 
town may be organized is to describe how 
one particular place is being handled. 

Miss Stella Hall of Somerville found 
that her League would hold its first fall 
meeting too late for Referendum work. 
From her membership in the Heptorean 
Club, the Suffrage League, the W. C. T. 
U., the Teachers’ Association, and various 
other societies, and from her ten years’ 
experience in the schools of Somerville, 
she bas a wide circle of acquaintances. 
This power she determined to utilize, and 
accordingly visited a quorum of the Suf- 
frage League, and had herself appointed 
city organizer. She promised to do all 
the work, and raise all the money needed. 
Let it be said here that she has not been 





ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUS 


SECTION I. 
next State election, have an opportur 


| yes or no in answer to the following question : 


suflrage be granted to women? 
Sec. 2. Equal opportunity shall b 


Believing it to be for the best interests of the Commonwealth that men and | 


| Referendum State Committee. 


| ACT OF 1895. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he | 


ETTs LEGISLATURE, JUNE, 15895. 


All persons qualified to vote for school committee shall, at the 


1ity to express their opinion by voting 
Is it expedient that municipal 


e given to men and women to register | 


women should share equally the responsibilities of its government, we hereby 


| 

| 

| 

| 

|_s 

| prior to said election. 
} 

| 


urge the women of Massachusetts to respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 


ture, as set forth in the above Act, 
| municipal suffrage for women. 


| And we ask all legal voters to consi 


GEORGE F. HOAR 
JOHN D LONG 

J.Q A. BRACKETT 
ELISHA 8. CONVERSE 
SAMUEL MAY 
ALBERT CLARKE 

T. W. HIGGINSON 
JOSIAH QUINCY 


FRANCIS J GARRISON 
CEBEARLES G. AMES 


MINOT? J. SAVAGE 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO 
WILLIAM E. BARRE(CT 
HENRY B BLACKWELL 
THOMAS RILEY 

Ww. W. DOHERLY 
EDWIN v. MEAD 
GEORGE 8. HALE 
JOSEPH E F.iSKE 

E. a. HALL 

GEORGE A.O ERNST 
WiLLIAM I. BOWDILCH 
PHILIP 8S. MOXOM 
HENRY H. FAXON 
ALFRED 8. ROE 


Copies of the above circular appeal c 


neighbors do so. 


no charge is made for registration. 


tion is changed. The registrar’s oflice 


Square, and not at 12 Beacon Street. 
opened from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., exceptin 
The wr 


also be able to read and write. 


United States. 
Women car vote twice this year, first 


people, by the [whole] people, for the [whole] people.’ 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, at 35 cents per hundred. 
them liberally for distribution in their localities. 
Registration closes in Boston and other cities on the 16th of October. 
Have you registered? If not, do so at once, ard see that your friends and 
Do not put it oft to the last moment. 


Every woman born in this country who has resided in the State one year, and 
in the city six months is entitled to register. 


In Boston women can register from now to October 16. 


by registering and voting iu favor of 


der seriously that, while Massachusetts 


is now governed by an aristocracy based strictly on sex, it is possible by voting 


SD 
in the affirmative under this law, to ensure ‘ta government of the [whole] 


’ 


SARA C. BULL 

JULIA WARD HOWE 

MARY A. LIVERMORE 
EDNAA D. CHENEY 
JUDITH W. SMITH 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
ELIZA R. WHITING 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 
MARY Q. KINSMAN 

CLARE Hd. BURLEIGH 
FANNY B. AMES 

ELLEN HAYES 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK 
MARY C. SAWYER 

SUSAN S. FESSENDEN 
LE?tiE 8. BIGELOW 

ELIZ 4 TRASK HILL 
EMELINE DOANE WHIPPLE 
ELECTA N WALTON 
ABBY E DAVIS 

ELIZ StUAR’ PHELPS WARD 
MARY H. TAYLOR 

LUCY NEWHALL SAWYER 
MARY CLARKE SMITH 
ANNA GARDNER 

ANNE WAIPNEY 

ADA C. BOWLES 


an be obtained at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
We trust our friends will order 


The poll tax is abolished, therefore 


The place of registra- 
is now in the Oid Court House, Court 


From October 3 to October 16 the ward rooms 
in each Ward, will be opened every evening, from six toten P.M. Women employed 
during the day can thus register at night. 


The office in the Old Court House is 
g Saturdays, when it closes at2 P.M. In 


registering, the party is obliged to give place of residence May 1, 1894 and 1895, and 


iting is done by writing one’s name, the 


reading is from cards, on which are printed portions of the constitution of the 


at the State election in November on the 


referendum. Second at the city election in December, for the School Board. 





AN INEVITABLE REFORM, 





obliged to keep her promise. Five organ- 
izations of women are now interested in 
increasing the registration of women 
voters. Mrs. Sarah D. Field is actively 
and successfully soliciting funds, as 
president of the Suffrage League. Mrs. 
Maria F. Hill has organized a ward and 
city committee of women voters, the W. 
C. T. U.’s are alive over the question, and 
public meetings are being arranged. 

Miss Hall has drawn together a com- 
mittee of 25, whose standing socially, 
professionally, and as heads of organiza- 
tions will secure attention from all classes. 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lane is the chairman 
of the committee. She is honored beyond 
the confines of ier own city for her social 
and literary position. The mayor and 
leading lawyers, clergymen, educationists | 
and business men are glad to be enrolled. | 

Circulars showing where and when 
women may register, and urging them to | 
do so, are circulating all over the city. | 
The State circular will also be distributed 
where it will do the most good; and also 
a circular explaining the Jaw, and publish- 
ing the names of the city Referendum 
Committee. 

To as great an extent as possible, there 
will be a house-to-house canvass to per- 
suade women to register and vote. 

There is a feeling of harmony notable 
in it all, and the various associations of 
women, including those who call them- 
selves distinctively ‘patriotic societies,” 
are avoiding sectarian, race, class, and 
partisan issues, in order that this great 





Many persons have been led to acquiesce | 
in the equal rights movement by perceiv- 
ing that it is inevitable; that the tendency 
of things is that way; that, as Charles 
Sumner said, ‘tin the progress of civil- 
ization, woman suffrage is sure to come.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer expresses a doubt 
whether it really is sure to come. The 
signs of the times point unmistakably 
that way. 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. Michigan and Minnesota 
gave school suffrage in 1875, Colorado in 
1876, New Hampshire and Oregon in 1878, 
Massachusetts in 1879, New York and 
Vermont in 1880. In 1881, municipal suf- 
frage was extended to the single women 
and widows of Seotland. Nebraska 
granted school suffrage in 1883, and Wis- 
consin in 1885. In 1886, New Brunswick 
and Ontario gave municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows, and Washing- 
ton gave school suffrage to all women. 
In 1887, municipal suffrage was extended 
to all women in Kansas, and school suf- 
frage in North and South Dakota, Ari- 
zona, Montana and New Jersey. In 1891, 
school suffrage was granted in L[llinois. 
In 1892, municipal suffrage was extended 
to single women and widows in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. In 1893, school suffrage 
was granted in Connecticut and full suf- 





novel issue may succeed. 

A committee of women at each place of 
registration to assist new voters has 
proved an excellent thing. The local 
papers advertised that the committee 
would be there, and the first evening at 
City Hall forty women registered. 

Somerville wishes to hear whst other 
places are doing, for, cf course, 2ll do not 
work in the same way, and workers, by 
publishing their different methods, may 
aid each other. 

A SOMERVILLE WOMAN VOTER. 


frage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 


In 1895, full suffrage has been granted in 
South Australia. 


said, ‘‘by wager of battle—by that great 
duel of time, in which, as our forefathers 
believed of all fair duels, God defends the 
right.”” In this case the contest has 





a limited municipal suffrage in lowa, and | 
parish and district suffrage in England. | 


The everlasting conflict between pro- | 
gressive and conservative ideas has to | 
be decided at last, as Charles Kingsley | 


already proceeded far enough to show 
clearly which way it is going. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that even if 
equal suffrage be inevitable, those who 
do not believe in it ought to fight it. 
True. But when the tendency of civiliza 
tion is distinctly in a given direction, the 
probabilities are that the new method is 
an improvement over the old. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: 


Some things are all but certain to come, | 


like greater freedom in Russia, for ex 
ample. But even then, if we disapprove 
of them, it is better to fight against them. 
If we do not stave them off, we shal! 
profit the world by helping the growth of 
courage, constancy, public spirit and the 
reasoning power. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer and her friends 
profit the world by their opposition to 
equal rights for women exactly as much 
as the Czar and the Russian bureaucracy 
do by their opposition to the coming 
of greater freedom in Russia. Courage 
and constancy may be displayed in a bad 
cause; but they profit the world much 
more when displayed in a cause that is 
in harmony with advancing civilization. 
Oae of Erckmann Chatrian’s tales describes 
how 4 railroad penetrated a remote coun 
try district; how one of the old inhabi- 
tants, reared in fendal traditions, and 
convinced that the advent of the railroad 
| meant the demoralization of the villagers 
| and the end of the good old times, deter- 
| mined to fight the innovation ; how he and 
his two sons forged themselves long iron 
pikes, and, filled with the religious zeal 
| of crusaders, planted themselves on the 
| track in a tunnel and levelled their weap- 
ons full against the on-rushing locomo- 
| tive. 


reader’s sympathies are with the old 
obstructionist and his sons. But they 
went down; the locomotive went on. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer shows a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the history of 
the movement when she makes the sur- 
| prising assertion: ‘Opposition to it has 
hitherto been passive. No one has strongly 
| felt the need to give her reasons against 
| it; therefore, no one still in doubt upon 


The story is so told that all the | 


sides.” In Massachusetts, the remon- 
strants were fully as active ten years ago 
as now. Indeed, most of the documents 
they are circulating to-day are reprints 
of those they published in 1885. For 
| forty years, books, sermons,:peeches and 
| newspaper and magazine articles against 
€qual rights for women have given doubt- 
ers ample opportunity to hear the con- 
servative side, but still the movement 
advances. 
Men and women of intelligence can 

employ their time and strength in better 
| ways than in fighting the inevitable. 
A.S.B. 








nn Aa 
BASIS OF SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs, Van Rensselaer asks: ‘‘Upon what 
ground do its advocates base their demand 
for woman suffrage?’ That depends upon 

| the advocate. Some claim it upon grounds 
of expediency only, and George Pellew’s 
little book ‘*‘Woman and the Common- 
wealth: A Question of Expediency,” is an 
| excellent presentation of the subject from 
| Uhat standpoiat. Phillips Brooks also 
| believed in it nut so much on grounds of 
abstract right as because of the good he 
felt that it would accomplish. O:hers, 
like George William Curtis, Garrison and 
Phillips, have advocated it from the stand 
point of right, pure and simple. Still 
others, like Ralph Waldo E nerson, have 
advocated it on mixed grounds of expedi- 
ency and right. Most advocates of suf- 
frage believe that it is both right and ex- 
pedient, and that it can be argued unan 
answerably from either standpoint. 

To those who believe there is any ele- 
ment of right in the matter, the argu- 
ment for woman suffrage is identical with 
the argument for having a republican 
form of government rather than a mon.- 
archy. Except where some good reason 
can be shown to the contrary, everybody 
has a moral right to be consulted in regard 
to his own concerns. The laws he has to 
obey and the taxes he has to pay are mat- 


regard to them, under our system of gov- 
ernment, is through the ballot. Roughly 
stated, the fundamental principle of 
republican or democratic government is 
this: In deciding what is to be done 
where every body’s interests are concerned, 
we take everybody’s opinion, and go ac: 
cording to the wish of the majority. 
Since we can not suit everybody, we do 
what will suit the greatest number. That 
seems to be, on the whole, the fairest 
way. In thus taking a vote to get at the 
opinion of the majority, certain classes of 
persons are always passed over, whose 
opinions, for one reason or ancther, are 
thought not to be worth counting. These 
classes are children, aliens, men who can 
| not read and write, idots, lunatics, crimi- 
| nals and women. ‘here are good and 
obvious reasons for making all these ex- 
ceptions but the last. In the case of women 
no good reason can be given. 

In almost all organizations of which 
men and women are members, the women 
have a vote; and this is felt to be a matter 
not merely of expediency, but also of 
equity. ‘*What is the argument for wo- 
man suffrage, anyway?’ a college girl 
asked me, years ago—a girl of good Revo- 
lutionary blood, but brought up in most 
conservative traditions. She was negli- 
| gently adjusting her hair before the glass. 
Ianswered: ‘The same as the argument 
| for letting the girls vote in the Philoma- 

thean (one of the college societies). We 
do our share of the work; we pay our 
share of the money. Do you think it 
would be fair for the boys to expect us to 
pay the assessments, and not let us vote 
as to how the money should be spent?” 
‘*You’d better believe we wouldn’t pay 
it!” she exclaimed, whirling around upon 
me like a flash, her black eyes wide and 
blazing with indignation, all the spirit of 
76 awake at the very idea. Then, seeing 
how she had committed herself, she 
laughed. 

Mrs. Van Rensselser says even the most 
indisputable rights may be taken away 
from people when there is a good reason 
for it. Yes, but not when there is no 
good reason forit. That is just the point 
at issue. Mrs. Van Rensselaer instances 
minors, illiterates, etc. But in the case of 
| minors and illiterates there is a good and 
| obvious reason. In the case of women, | 
| every eflort to show a sound reason breaks | 
| down. 

The argument for the expediency of | 
| woman suffrage is based partly on a priori 
| reasoning, partly, and perhaps more 
strongly, on experience. Women now 
have the municipal ballot, by hundreds of 
thousands, in England, Scotland, Canada, 

| Australia, and several of our own western | 
| States. They have exercised it for many 
years, in hundreds of cities and towns, and 
under a great variety of circumstances. 

The predicted evils have nowhere fol- | 

iowed, and the weight of evidence goes to 

show that woman suffrage has tended (in | 

the words of Judge Juhaston, of the | 
Supreme Court of Kansas) te ‘‘cleaner and 
stronger city governments” As women 
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ters that closely concern him; and the | 
only legal way of being consulted in | 
| fully checked in the enjoyment of life and 
| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
| than they would be if women were en- 


| ever voluntarily abandoned it? 


the subject has had a chance to hear both | church members, and less than one-fifth 


| of our criminals, it was to be expected 
| that their votes would generally be on the 
side of good morals and good order; and 
so it has proved. The fact that the vicious 
elements of society are almost solidly 
opposed to woman suffrage is another 
significant ‘‘pointer’’ as to its expediency. 
A.S B. 
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THE BALLOT AND FREEDOM. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: “The pos- 
session of the suffrage and the possession 
of freedom are too often confounded in 
| popular thought.” Naturally; for when 
| men are debarred from self-government, it 
_is always held that they are not politically 
free. Our literature for generations is 

saturated with this idea. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer actually says that 
, men who have no votes, like Massachu- 

setts men who cannot read and write, are 

| freer than they would be if they had 
votes. Voteless men themselves do not 
| generally think so, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is not so. They are not more 
free than the men who have votes, but 
| less free, because they are regarded as 
‘unfit for political freedom. 

John Graham Brooks says’ that suffrage 
| nowadays is simply the right to a vote in 
| settling the regulations of the little social 

group in which we live. It is self-evident 
that those who have « vote in settling the 
regulations under which they live are 
_ freer than those who have none. When 
| Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: ‘‘It is in the 
name of the true freedom of our sex that 
| we demand that men shall continue to do 
the work of governing themselves and 
| ourselves,”’ she utters a manifest paradox. 
| In one sense, the child playing in the sun, 


| without a care or a responsibility, may be 
said to be freer than the parent who nas 


despotic legal authority over him, but 
who is weighted with responsibilities and 
cares. But the child’s condition is not 
freedom for a rational adult. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer declares her con 
viction that the majority of men and 
women are ‘‘more truly free, less pain- 


franchised. If so, why is it that no com- 
munity which has adopted woman suf- 
frage during the last half century has 
Why are 
we always assured that woman suffrage, 
once granted, would be irrevocable? If 
the majority of men and women found 
themselves painfully checked by it in 
their pursuit of happiness, they would 
oply need to repeal it. ‘The assertion that 
woman suffrage would be irrevocable im- 
plies that it would be satisfactory, at 
least tu the majority. A. 8S. B. 


—_ “2, 


RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY. 


Some people claim that suffrage is based 
exclusively on expediency, others that it 
is based exclusively on right. It involves 
both an element of expediency and an 
element of right. If suffrage were a right 
strictly and absolutely inalienable, men 
could not justly be deprived of it for 
crime. If it were a matter in which justice 
is not involved at all (as the opponents of 
suffrage for women often assure us), men 
might without injustice be deprived of it 
for any reason, however absurd—on ac- 
count of the color of their eyes and hair, 
or, as has often happened in the past, on 
account of their religious opinions. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer commits herself to 
this view, in its most extreme form. She 
says: ‘Those havea right to vote whose 
votes public opinion thinks likely to ad- 
vance the public welfare. Other people 
have no rights in the matter at all.”’ Then 
in any State the men of the dominant 
party would have a moral right to dis- 
franchise the men who voted the opposite 
ticket, since every Democrat thinks a vote 
east for the Republican ticket does not 
advance the public welfare, and vice versa. 

Mrs. Van Rensselear mentions various 
degraded populations, in this country and 
elsewhere, among whom universal suf- 
frage for men does not result in good 
government. This fact, she says, ‘‘gives 
a bold lie to the statement that the moral 
law prescribes anything whatsoever with 
regard to the voting power.” The fallacy 
here is the assumption that the moral law 
cannot prescribe anything whatever in 
regard to suffrage unless it prescribes that 
every human being should have a vote 
under all circumstances, including infants, 
idiots, illiterates and criminals. The mat- 
ter is really very simple. It is all summed 
up in the statement already made. Except 
where a good reason can be given to the 
contrary, everyone has a moral right to 
be consulted in regard to his own con- 
cerns. The laws which he is to live under 
closely concern him, and the only legal 
way of being consulted in regard to them 
is by the ballot. We are all agreed that 


| people may be excluded from self-gov- 


ernment when there is good reason for it. 
As to what constitutes a good reason, opin- 
ions differ. Infancy, imbecility and crimi- 
nality are generally admitted as sufli -ient 


constitute more than tw’ thirds of our | reasons. Many of us regard voluntary, 
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Upholstery 


: No Job Lots. 
: No Auction Goods. 
: No Fire Sale. 





‘No Job Lets. 
: No Auction Goods. 
: No Fire Sale, 


Bargains, 





Such an opportunity as the following to secure 
desirable, high-grade CURTAINS and PORTIERES 
at the usual cost of inferior goods has never before 
been offered to the people of this city and vicinity. 

JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 





Chenille Curtains. 


Full width and length, fringed at top and 
bottom, modern and desirable colors, positively 
the highest grade curtains ever manufactured. 


15.00 
10 00 
9.00 
10.00 
7,00 
6,50 


7,00 


Asmalllotof CH*NILLE and TAPESTRY 
COUCH COVERS on sale at the same start- 
ling reductions. 


Per 
Pair. 


$28.00 Curtains, figured 
all over, reducedto . 


$28.C0 Curtains, figured 
all over, in peach fawn, 
and steel, reduced to . 


$18.00 Curtains, figured 
all over, soft, artistic 
colorings, reduced to . 


Per 
Pair 


Per 
Pair 


Per 
Pair. 


$16.00 Curtains, Oriental 
effects, reduced to... . 
$14.00 Curtains, very de- 
sirable patterns,reduced 


Per 
Pair. 


Per 
Pair. 


$12.50 Curtains, steel and 
Nile, only, reduced to . 


$14.00 Curtains, plain 
center, with self-colored 
border all around, re- 
duced to 


Per 
Pair. 


You will have the best selection on: 
:Monday. Thesalecontinues through: 
: the week, however. : 


Tapestry Curtains, 


These are of both foreign and domestic manu- 
facture. We mention only a few of the bar- 


gains : 
$1200 Curtains, empire 
design and colors, re- 5.00 
4,00 
3.90 


duced to 
$8.00 Curtains, tapestry 

: During this sale we cannot exchange: 
any of the advertised goods. 


effect, reducedto ... 
Jute Velour curtains, 
DOUBLE F.:CE and DOUBLE COLOR. 


French and German goods, plain and figured 
Remarkable bargains : 


25.00 
20.00 


Per 
Pair. 


Per 
Pair 


Per 


$5.00 Curtains, reduced to . 
Pair. 


centers, with borders. 
28 pairs, never sold before 
for less than $50.00 per 
pair, now Offered at... 


Per 
Pair. 


Per 
Pair. 


19 pairs, always have been 
$40.00 per pair, now only 


A few single curtains to be 
sold at 


Positively no discounts to dealers: 
‘under any consideration during this: 
‘sale. : 








John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


658 WASH 


INCTON STREET, 


Opposite Boylston Street. 
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gross illiteracy as a good reason. Some 
regard poverty as a good reason; and some | 
think it ought to be « sufficient reason for 
the exclusion of any class if the majority 
of votes cast by that class are not likely to 
be on the side of good government. About 
all this there is an infinite diversity of 
Opinions. All we maintain is that sex per 
se is not an adequate reason. 

It is generally held that the exclusion 
of any large class of male citizens from 
suffrage without a good reason is an in- 
justice. The injustice is more marked 
when persons far less qualified are freely 
admitted to the ballot-box. 
the case of women that we are assured no 
element of justice can possibly be involved. 
The difference in the standard applied to 


It is only in | 





men and women in this matter was amus- 
ingly illustrated in the Massachusetts 
Legislature a few years ago. in the debate 
on woman suffrage, it was asserted, as 
usual, that suffrage was not and could not 
be a right of anybody; that it was a mat- 
ter wholly of expediency, and that no one 
should be permitted to vote except those 
whose ballots would benefit the State. 
Soon after, a measure came up which pro- 
posed that men convicted of infamous 
crimes should be disfranchised for a term 
of years. Then it was rich, and to the 
women a little exasperating, to hear the 
same members who had declared that suf- 
frage could not be a right of anybody, 
wax eloquent against this attempt to 
tamper with the “rights” of men convicted 
of infamous crimes. 

It is a fact of history and observation 
that when the average of intelligence and 
conscience in any community is below a 
certain point, that community is incapable 
of self-government. If American women, 
as a class, were mentally and morally in 
that degraded condition, it would be a 
valid reason against giving them the bal- 
lot. Butare they? Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
speaks of the South American republics 
and their state of chronic chaos. But the 
fact that some countries or classes are not 
yet up to self-government is no reason 


why those who are up to it should be | . 
A. S. B. | nected with him by ties of affection were 


prevented from exercising it. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Hon. Tuomas Davis. — The Rhode 


| Island W. S. A. has recently met with 


serious losses by death. Ona July 26 Hon. 
Thomas Davis passed away from his home 
in Edgewood at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight. Mr. Davis is known among suf- 
fragists as the husband of that pioneer of 
woman's political equality in Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, who, with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace, in 1869, or- 
ganized the Rhode Island W. 5S. A., and 
was elected its first president. Mrs. Davis 
died many years ago, but Mr. Davis con- 
tinued his interest in and was always a 
liberal contributor to the cause. 

Mr. Davis was born in Ireland, of Pro- 
testant parents, in 1806. When six or 


| seven years of age he came with his family 


to this country and settled in Rhode 
Island. He received a common school 
education, after which he learned the 
jewelry trade. In his business relations 


he commanded the respect and con fidence | 


of all. He early became interested in 
political questions. As an old-time Demo- 
crat he always was apposed to the South- 
ern slave system, and made his influence 
strongly felt against it. After serving a 
number of years in the Legislature, being 
at one time Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he was elected a member of 
Congress in 1853, in which body he made 


himself prominent by his vigorous attacks | 


upon the slave system. The colored peo- 
ple of this State have ever since held him 
in high esteem. Mr. Davis was a liberal 
in religion. His funeral was conducted by 
2ey. Dr. Cushman, of the First Univer- 
salist Church, it being impossible for his 
old friend Dr. Woodbury to attend. Dr. 
Cushman paid a high tribute of respect to 
his memory, after which his casket was 
borne to the hearse by colored men. Two 
adopted daughters are left. Thoughtful 
of his fellow creatures during his life, 
Mr. Davis took care that the wealth he 
| left behind should be of service to the 
needy. His daughters and others con 





liberally provided for, and he made be 
| quests to all the public hospitals of Provi- 
| dence, to the Colored People’s Shelter, 
, and to the Home for Aged Colored Wom- 

en. A noble life has passed away, but his 
; works will live after him. 

SARAH B. TILLINGHAST, wife of James 
A. Tillinghast, of Providence, died Aug. 1, 
at Southampton, England, aged sixty- 
three, after a brief illness. Mrs. Tilling- 
hast was the daughter of Henry Anthony, 
cousin of the late Senator Henry B. An- 
thony, and Charlotte Benson Anthony, 
sister to Helen Garrison, the wife of the 
**Liberator” — William Lloyd Garrison. 
She was also a relative of the beloved 
president of the Rhode Island W. S. A., 
| Mrs. E. B. Chace, and of leading Rode 

Island families. As a member of the Rhoda 
| Island W.S. A., Mrs. Tillinghast was one 

of the staunchest supporters, financially 
| and otherwise. Moving in the first circles 

of Providence society, she was ever ready 
to use her influence in favor of woman 

suflrage. One of her latest acts for the 
advancement of this cause was the open- 

ing of her lovely home, last March, for a 
| parlor meeting of the Providence W. 5S. 
| League, to which she invited her personal 
| friends as well as the members of the 
League. This meeting was largely at- 
tended, many of the 2lite of the East Side 
being present. At its close she provided 
a social tea, to which all present were in- 
vited, and the influence of this successful 
occasion will long be felt among the circles 
with whom the hostess associated. Mrs: 
Tillinghast was especially interested in 
the Free Kindergarten Association, and 
its vice-president for many years. She 
| was one of the first members of the Rhode 
| Island Woman’s Club. In religious belief 
she was a Unitarian, and attended services 
at Bell Street Chapel. At the time of her 
death she was making a short tour to 
Europe accompanied by her youngest son 
and only daughter. When it was learned 
that her illness was serious her husband 
was cabled for, but was unable to reach 
England until after her death. On Aug. 21 
| the last sad services were held at her home 
in Providence, conducted by Rev. Anna 
| Garlin Spencer, who spoke both as a min- 
| ister and as anear friend. The bereaved 
| family have the sympathy of many people 
| who have learned to love and appreciate 
| her noble qualities. 





ical 
| JOHN J. Fry, of Providence, passed 
|} away after a painful illness of several 
| months, on June 24, aged sixty-five years. 
Mr. Fry was not 2 member of the Woman 
Suffrage Association, as he never joined 
any society. But he was an occasional 
contributor to its funds, and used his in- 
fluence wherever he could. His wife has 
| long been one of the most faithful mem- 
| bers. Mr. Fry has been all his life a sym- 
pathizer in reforms, and has aided them, 
He was especially interested in the Anti- 
| Slavery movement and the Free Relig- 
| ions Society. He leaves only a widow to 
mourn hisloss. Although he had no chil- 
dren of his own, he took an especial in- 
terest in those of his brother, and did much 
to aid them to gain an education and start 
in life. ELLEN M. BOLLES, 
Sec. R. I. W. 8. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

As I predicted last week, the Republican 
Convention adjourned after renominating 
the present board of State oflicers and 
adopting a platform favoring the enforce- 
ment of the excise law, but silent on the 
question of woman suffrage. This week 
the Democratic Convention is in session 
in Syracuse. The duties will be similar 
to those of the Republican Convention, 
viz., to nominate a board of State officers 
and to adopt a platform. The nominee at 
the head of the ticket, i. e. for the office 
of Secretary of State—will probably be 
either Gen. Horatio S. King of Kings or 
| Gen. Martin S. McMahon of New York. 
The platform will probably favor home 
rule ard local option on the excise ques- 
| tion. Although Hon. Wm. Sulzer, Sen 

ator Edward Murphy, and ex-Gov. Ros- 
| well P. Flower, all warm friends of our 
cause, are present as delegates, it is not 
| likely that anything will be eaid on the 
| subject of the pending woman suffrage 
| amendment, for reasons given in last 
| week's letter for silence at the Republi- 
can Convention. 
| With cooler weather and the return of 
people to the city, the boulevards and 
avenues are gay with bicyclists, and the 
| question—what is the proper costume for 
|a woman to wear on a wheel?—is dis- 
cussed with great energy in public, in the 
press, and even in the pulpit. Rev. 
Rcbert Jones, in a sermon delivered on 
Sunday night, in the Williams Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
made some sensible remarks, as follows: 
| Women’s dress on the wheel is a subject 
| of criticism, and gives rise to the ques 
| tion: ‘*‘What is a rational dress?” Any 
wheel costume is more sensible than the 
trailing skirts that sweep the dust and 
dirt of our sidewalks. Wheel dress, even 
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in the extreme, is pot as rank in its ten-| 
dency toward immodesty as the modern | 


bathing suit, opera or ball dress. 

A friend who spent part of the summer 
in Paris was greatly interested in watch- 
ing the wheelwomen. There bloomers are 
almost universally worn, and those of the 
scantiest pattern. As women have fre- 
quently to go some distance from home to 
reach the place where their bicycles are 
kept, it is a usual sight to see them walk- 
ing through the streets in this costume. 
In view of that fact the city authorities 
of Paris have recently talked of passing 
an ordinance providing that no woman 
shall appear in public in bloomer costume 
without her bicycle. As the size of the 
machine is not specified, it has been sug- 
gested that a toy wheel dragged by a 
string would be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of such a law. 

Here bloomers are rarely seen, and yet, 
unless a skirt is exceptionally well cut, 
the divided costume is certainly more 
graceful and pleasing. In any event, any 
well-wisher of the emancipation of our 
sex must hail this step towards dress 
reform. If bloomers are not often seen, 
women in short skirts and leggins are 
becoming familiar figures on the street, 
and we cannot but hope that this dress 
will soon become the usual thing for busi- 
ness, and that in stormy weather no self 
respecting woman will go abroad except 
in a skirt clearing the ground by at least 
six inches. 

We are glad to report that Miss Anthony 
has recovered from her recent indispo- 
sition, though her physicians advise com- 
plete rest for some time to come. 

The first meeting of our city League 
will be held at the hospitable home of our 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, on Thursday evening, Oct. 3. The 
speaker of the evening will be Miss E. 
Marguerite Lindley, the well-known lec- 
turer and teacher of Health Culture. Her 
subject will be ‘‘The Coming Girl,” and 
as Miss Lindley’s style is both entertain- 
ing and instructive, we expect a good 
audience. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Union will hold its annual meeting at 
Salem, Oct. 1-3. 

A State Convention of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution will be held in 
the Old South Meeting-house on Sept. 25. 

Mrs. Lillie Lord Tiftt, 228 Liuwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is the Seeretary 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women. 

The Equal Suftrage Society of Topeka, 
Kansas, has elected the following officers: 
Mrs. A. M. Cornelius, president; Dr. Eva 
Harding, vice-president; Mrs. Bessie 
Hayes, secretary; Miss Gracie Hart, 
treasurer; Mrs. L. O. Case, corresponding 
secretary. 

Hon. John Hooker, the husband of Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, was seriously 
injured by being run into by a bicyclist at 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Hooker was carried 
home, where it was found that the right 
thigh bone was broken. He is almost 
eighty years old. 

The directory of the State bar of 
Nebraska contains the names of nine 
women attorneys: Ada M. Bittenbender, 


' Winona 8S. Sawyer, Mrs. Zara Wilson and 


Nellie M. Richardson, Lincoln; Mrs. 
Fannie O'Linn, Chadron; Alice A. Minick, 
Beatrice; Miss E. E. Wright, Scotia; Mae 
B. Wood, Omaha; Kate M. Hall, Ord. 

Immanuel Home for Women was dedi- 
cated recently at 315 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston. This work is the outgrowth of 
a small mission started by Mrs. F. L. 
Bennett at 64 Dover Street, and supported 
by Rev. F. W. Plummer and his parishion- 
ers in South Framingham. The house 
has eight rooms, and is furnished very 
comfortably and attractively. . 

Mrs. Minerva Roberts, of Denver, Col., 
has been nominated by the Populists for 
county superintendent of schools. Mrs 
Roberts has been a teacher. She held the 
position of assistant State superintendent 
of public instruction under Superintend- 
ent Murray and was appointed docket 
clerk of the last Senate, which position 
she filled most acceptably. During the 
last State Campaign she spoke frequently 
for the Populists and showed remarkable 
eloquence. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephohe 997 Tremont, 
Lessee and Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 30, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| A Castle Square Production of 


MARTHA 


by the CastLz Sq. Opera ComMPANY. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 50g. seue8z 
ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
HOLLIS shui. 


ISAAC B. RICH . . . Proprietor and Manager. 








MONDAY, SEPT. 30. 


FAREWELL WFREK IN BOSTON 
SEASON. 


Peter F. Dailey 


In J. J. McNally’s greatest laughing success, 


THE NIGHT GLERK. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


THIS 


Oct. 7—Charles Frohman’s New York EM- 
PIRE THEATRE COMPANY in “THE 
MASQUERADERS.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas. F, ATKINSON Manager. 











Commencing Monday, Sept. %). 


SUTTON VANE’S NEW PLAY, 


“IN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL'S.” 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. ang Sat. at 2. 








Mrs. Anna Davis, Mrs. Sophia Davis 
and Mrs. Aun FE. Ingram, wives of well- 
known citizens of Big Rock, IIll., are 
of Welsh birth. ‘They took out their 
final naturalization papers in the Aurora 
City Court Sept. 18th, to be able to vote 
in school elections. They are the first 
women to take out naturalization papers 
in Kane County. 

A rousing rally was held in the Fourth 
St. Baptist Church of So. Boston last 
week, under the auspices of the W. C. 
T. U., in behalf of suffrage. The South 
Boston Bulletin says: ‘‘The grand old 
church, which has been a landmark in 
this community for many years, was 
filled to its utmost capacity.” Miss Ada 
M. Frisbee presided, and Mrs. Mary S. 
Howe made the chief address. Other 
speakers were Rev. W. A. Wood, Rev. A. 
E. George and Miss Abbie M. Brooks. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz would like to give a 
course of three or four Talks on The Sci- 
ence of Human Beings, illustrating from 
Nature the three Universal Laws, Life, 
Individuality and Oneness ; and considering 
The True Work of Humanity; Life, or 
what it is to live; The Educational Re- 
sponsibilities of Homes and Schools in 
regard to the Individual and the State; 
Right Generation; The Spiritual the 
Oaly True Basis of all Human Endeavor; 
Woman’s Sphere; and cther vital prob- 
lems. Single Talks given, if preferred; 
also Anti-Slavery Reminiscences, and 
Humorous Readings from the William 
Henry Letters and the Bybury Book. 
For circulars write to her at Belmont, 
Mags. 


The Woman’s Building promises to be 
one of the most beautiful features of the 
Atlanta Exposition. It is a colonial 
structure, designed by Miss Mercer, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The building is arranged 
for the work of women, including a library 
for the books written by women, their 
musical compositions and magazines. 
Patents and inventions by women will 
have a prominent position. The artistic 
work of women is specially desired. The 
cooking school and kindergarten exhibits 
will be interesting features of woman’s 
work. The work of the women of South 
America, Mexico, Australia, France and 
Italy will also be well represented. This 
building will remain as an art building 
after the exposition is over, and the New 
York room will be used as an exchange 
for woman’s work. The leading women 
of the South are working with a will to 
make their share of the exposition a suc- 
cess, and to show the world what the 
women of the cotton States can accom- 
| plish. 
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iTHE CHURCH. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


These aisies were built with holy living, 
These stones were piled with thought and 
prayer; 
The world before us gave the pattern, 
The world that follows is the heir. 


And bearts are set, like gems incrusted, 
In the fair walls; and, ruby red, 

The blood of martyrdom doth stain them, 
And tears more terrible to shed. 

So, build thy dome in airy heaven, 
A shelter for new hope and joy, 

And write thereon the Master-sentence, 

“Come to deliver, not destroy !”’ 


— ~er — 
WISHES FOR ARMENIA. 


From the Armenian of Bedros Tourtan, 
BY ALICE STONE RLACKWELL. 





When bright dews fall on leaf and flower, 
And stars light up the skies, 
Then tears and sparks commingled 
Burst forth from my dim eyes. 
Forget thee, O Armenia! 
Nay, rather may I be 
Transformed into a cypress dark, 
And so give shade to thee! 


The starry sky no comfort brings: 
To me it seems a veil 

Strewn with the tears that Ararat 
Sheds from his summit pale. 

O graves! O ruins! to my soul 
Your memory is as dear 

As to the lover’s thirsting heart 
The maiden’s first love-tear. 

And shall my spirit after death 
Oblivious be of you? 

Nay, but become a flood of tears, 
And cover you with dew! 


Not sword nor chains, abysses deep 
Nor precipices fell, 

Not thunder's roll, nor lightning’s flash, 
Nor funeral torch and knell— 

Not all of these, ‘neath death’s dark stone 
Can ever hide from me 

The glowing memories of the past, 
Our days of liberty. 

Forget you? Ne’er will I forget, 
O glorious days of yore! 

Rather may I be changed to fire 
And bring you back once more! 


When twinkle pale the stars at dawn, 
When dewy buds unclose, 

And tenderly the nightingale 
Is singing to the rose, 

All nature’s harmonies, alas! 
Can ne’er give back to me 

The sighs that sound where cypress boughs 
Are moaning like the sea. 

Forget you, black and bitter days? 
No, never! but instead 

Rather may I be turned to blood, 
And make your darkness red! 


Armenia’s mountains dark may smile, 
Siberia's ice may smoke, 

But stern, unbending spirits still 
Press on my necx the yoke. 

Inflexible and cold are they ; 
When feeling surges high, 

And | would speak, they stifle down 
My free soul's bitter cry. 

Forget thee, justice? Never! 
But ere my life departs, 

Rather may ! become a sword 
And make thee pierce men’s hearts! 


When e’en the rich man and the priest 
A patriot’s ardor feel, 

And when Armenian hearts at last 
Are stirred with love and zeal— 

When free-souled sons Armenia bears, 
These days of coldness past— 

When fires of love and brotherhood 
Are lighted up at last— 

Shall I forget thee then, my lyre? 
Ah, no! but when [ die 

Rather may I become thy voice, 
And o'er Armenia sigh! 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLSDWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A BLANK WALL. 

The sun blazed on Regent’s Buildings, 
making the rooms stuffy and close. The 
noise of footsteps, the clatter of people 
going up and down the steps was clearer 
than usual. ‘Parched,” Priscilla once 
called the sounds. The mothers bundled 
their babies in shawls and gave them to 





the other babies to carry out of the flits | 


into the street. They opened their win- 
dows, and hung out bedclothes and 
pieces of carpet to air. They shook the 
dust of weeks on to the heads of people 
passing below. The roar of the Euston 
Road came louder through the open win- 
dows. A brass band was humorous some- 
where near. The lark, hanging outside in 
the sun, shrilled of the skies. A water- 
cart went by, and its splash came with a 
soft monotony as of rain. 

Gertrude had left a bunch of big moon 
daisies for Momerie as she passed. They 
signalled the summer. Dunstane was in 
a better temper to-day. Hehad slept well, 
and had not missed Priscilla till the morn 
ing. Now he missed something more than 
Priscilla. Tere was an emptiness in the 
room he could not account for. His eyes 
gauntered round. Ah! he had it. What 
had she d>ne with Tobias and the Angels 
—the Madonna, too? He studied the blank 
wall until she came in. 


“Priscilla, what has happened to the 
pictures?” 

She lifted her eyes, blanker than the 
wall. ‘‘I have taken them down. You 
were right, Dunstane. They belonged to 
the time of girlish ideals. They are not 
suitable any more.” Her voice seemed to 
trail on the ground. 

“It has taken you long enough to come 
round to my way of thinking. It sounds 
to me a little high-falutin now; unneces- 
| gary, too. I had got used to them. I don’t 
care to look at a bare wall. Suppose you 
put them up again.” 

**T can’t; the step ladder has gone down 
to the people in the basement. Besides, 
I could not go up again, it made me 
dizzy.” 

‘*Well, they can wait till Malden comes 
in. I will get him to hang them. Dizzy, 
were you? You are looking wretchedly 


ill.” 
| ‘**f was up all night with Mrs. Mark- 


| ham’s baby.” 

“Ab! that accounts for it. You will 
never look well so long as you persist in 
wasting your time on other people.” 

“The baby had convulsions, and she 
came forme. We gave the little thing a 
hot bath, and she is better.” 

He noticed the despair in her voice, 
and his glance studied her more carefully 
than usual. Yes, she looked very ill. He 
had never seen her so gaunt, and wretched, 
and hopeless. 

‘*Priscilla, I was more or less brutal 
yesterday. I didn’t mean half of what I 
said. I wish you had gone to the concert.” 

‘So dol! with all my heart!” she cried, 
passionately. 

Her tone made him look again. Her 
mouth was strained and white, the parted 
lips dry. Her eyes, a hard glitter in 
them, moved restlessly. 

‘‘Were you so disappointed? And you 
haven’t got over it yet. Isn’t that a little 
childish?” 

‘It is not that. I must tell you. I can’t 
go on living here after—without”— 

‘‘My good girl, what is the matter?” 

She came near to the sofa, and stood 
with hands twisted together, looking down 
at him. Dunstane’s face was lifted cheer- 
fully, his air superior, as one above such 
weakness as she was showing. He looked 
prosperous enough, lying there with noth- 
ing of the invalid about him. It was 
Priscilla who was the wreck. 

“Last night,” she began hoarsely, ‘I 
made up my mind to leave you; to go”— 

Dunstane laughed. ‘‘I don’t wonder. 
Yesterday I must have been ‘gey ill to 
live wi’.’ But you must acknowledge it is 
not often the east wind affects me.” 

She pressed her hands together. Two 
patches of red, burning on her cheeks, 
made her face livid. ‘‘Ducstane, try and 
understand. It is so hard for me to tell 
you! I was going with—with’— Her 
limbs were trembling. She sunk down on 
her knees, and hid her face in the 
cushions. 

‘*Poor Priscilla! To think you should 
make such a fuss about a wretched con- 
cert! I have been lying here more than a 
year; do you hear me complain? But 
you are a true woman!” 

His tone lashed her. She sprang to her 
feet again. ‘‘Don’t!” she cried, sharply, 
her quick breath strangling her. ‘It is 
not a jight thing to me. 1 was going with 
—with Mr. Malden.” 

‘And why didn’t you go?” he asked, 
lightly. It amused him to see Priscilla, 
‘the Equable,” as he called her, in a pas- 
sion about nothing. 

“IT was going,” she said, miserably. 
‘There seemed nothing to stay for. I 
didn’t do it hastily. I thought about it. 
And I would have gone, only—only—” 

“Only what?” 

‘‘Mrs. Markham came for me—and the 
baby—inade me think you had loved 
Dollie—and you would be lonely.” 

‘So you spent the evening with Mrs. 
Markham’s baby. Don’t you think that 
seems a little illogical, Priscilla? As far 
as my loneliness was concerned, you 
might just as well have been at the con- 
cert with Malden.” 

Priscilla clasped her hands as they 
hung at her side. An appealing anguish 
| chased the passion from her face. 








story. I have had enough for to-day. I 
must ask you to leave me.” 

She lifted herself slowly to her feet, 
and looked at him with strained eyes. 
The smile had withered her lips. 

“I know I bave done wrong. 
will forgive me—let me stay.” 

“It is no question of forgiveness,” he 
said, coldly. Let you stay? I have no 
option. I am helpless in my misfortune. 
I must depend on some one. My wife 
seems to be the proper person.” 

‘IT will never see Malden again!’ she 
cried, passionately. 

“There you are absurd; selfish, too. 
I can’t afford to break with Malden. I 


If you 


h ome besutiful and attractive, as it is of 
the woman, only each in his or her own 
way. A bright smile, amlability of tem. 
per, food well cooked and well served, 
neataess in the household arrangements, 
and wisdom in the care and management 
of the children, do certainly conduce to 
making an attractive home. So also do 
carpets, 
beefsteak, fuel for the fires, works of 
art on the walls, and soon. And these all 
cost money, which it is right to expect the 
husband to provide. Sweet smiles anda 
**Yes, yes, John” would make a very cold 
and hungry household without a warm 
fire and a full pantry; and if the husband 





depend on him for society. 1 have a duty 
to the men who attend his At Homes. I[ 

don’t blame Malden. The fault was not | 
his. You are not attractive enough for | 
apy man to lose his head about you. No | 
doubt he pitied you, and when your feel- | 
ings carried you away—no, Malden is not | 
to blame, i am convinced of that.” 

“It was my fault,” said Priscilla. 
was all my fault.” 

She stood watching Dunstane, seeing 
the rigidness pass from his figure, the 
cheerfulness return to his face, the airy 
content perch once more on his forehead. 
A quick passion leaped through her; fire 
blazed in her eyes. Her thoughts held a 
whip knotted with scorpions. She longed 
to twist it round that lying body, to tell 
him that she despised him, that she knew 
the paralysis which held him was not of 
limb, but of will, and mind, and heart, 
and all that makes a man. He saw the 
flame in her eyes; perhaps he read her 
thoughts. ; 

‘*No more hysterics, Priscilla,” he said, 
airily. ‘‘I will trouble you to bring me 
my work. That at least is left to me. 
My salvation lies in work.” 

She threw her whip from her, choking 
back a sound that was neither sob nor 
laugh. He was so pitiful she could not 
even despise him. 

She was outside the door when he 
called her back. ‘You might ask Malden 
to come in and put those pictures up.” 

The color dashed into her cheeks. She 
stared at him. ‘ Dunstane!” 

‘‘Why not?” he sneered. ‘‘You surely 
don’t expect me to lie here looking at a 
blank wall because you have made a fool 
of yourself!” 

She clenched her hands, the nails biting 
into the flesh. It was part of her punish- 
ment. She would bear it meekly. 

(To be continued.) 


“It 
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WOMAN AND THE BALLOT. 


Editors Woman's Journal. 

If the women who favor equal suffrage 
were asked their reasons for their posi- 
tion, undoubtedly a large majority would 
say they wanted the ballot because they 
saw in it the most effective weapon against 
that great evil, the saloon. If the liquor 
dealers and saloon-keepers of the country 
were also interviewed as to their reasons 
for opposing, almost toa man, the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women, they would un- 
doubtedly reply, Because most of the 
women would oppose the saloon. Ihe 
temperance workers who are not in favor 
of equal suffrage have certainly nothing 
to be proud of in the company they keep, 
since they join hands with the saloon ele- 
ment on this issue. Whenever the old 
hackneyed objection, ‘‘When women vote, 
discord will reign in the home,” is made 
by these mistaken ones, it might be well 
for them to consider which is the greater 
cause of friction in the home, the saloon 
which they are unwilling these brave 
women should assist in abolishing, or the 
little white ballot with its accompanying 
freedom of opinion. Can the record of 
human lives show a more potent source 
of strife in the home than the saloon, 
bringing, as it does, poverty, wretched- 
ness, and dissension, and often cruelty 
and crime? Oh, how many happy homes 
have been broken up, how many marriage 
vows violated, how many loving hearts 
separated by the saloon! When the hus- 
band and father begins to frequent that 
place of ruin, how the wife pleads against 
it! Littie by little, their sympathies be 
come estranged, the sense of wrong en- 





| “Oh, why will you make me say it, 

|Dunstane? Can't you understand? I) 

/was going away with—with him—to | 

| Normandy.” 

| The clatter of the words in her throat 

| was like the sounds on the stairs outside. 
She saw a sharp rigidness in Dunstane’s 
figure. He stiffened from head to heel. 

| His eyes were cruel. She covered her 

| face, and sank down again beside the sofa. 

| But the keen blade of his glance cut away 

| even the poor protection of her shame. 

| It slashed about her bent head. It was 
barder than words or blows. She lifted 

| her face to meet it. The cold steel made 

her shrink back cowering. 

| ‘“Dunstane! for Dollies sake!” 

put out her hand. 

| ‘‘f am thinking of Dollie,” he said, 

|icily. ‘This explains your neglect of the 

| child.” 

A smile shuddered across her lips. 


LB) 


**You are wrong. My little baby! 


She 


dured on the one side, and the conscious- 
ness of injustice to wife and family on the 
other, lead to reproaches, resentment and 
mutual disgust, until the wife, unable 
longer to endure her misery, takes her 
children and goes back to the home of her 
childhood, or seeks to earn her own living, 
while the husband sinks deeper and deeper 
in his degradation. It is a sad picture, 
but have we not all seen it? Isit possible 


spends his money, which should go for the 
comforts of life for his family, at the 
saloon, is it any wonder his wife wants to 
leave her ‘sphere’ and go to the polls 
and vote to close that saloon? 

So also the sphere uf politics is only 
half a sphere if only one of the sexes is 
permitted to have a voice in the affairs of 
the country. If the home is rot complete 
without the man, neither is the political 
world complete without the woman. And 
just as, in the home, the husband does 
not seek to fulfil the functions of the wife, 
nor the wife those of her busband, so in 
politics a woman will be no less a woman 
because she votes, and a man no less a 
man because his wife, sister or daughter 
accompanies him to the polls. 


FANNIE PERRY Gay. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Prohibition State Conventions of 
Pennsylvania and New York recently held, 
put a woman suffrage plank in their re- 
spective platforms. 


The announcement of registrars of 
voters in Somerville, Mass., gives the in- 
formation that the various societies of 
women in the city will be in attendance 
at each place of registration. The Som- 
erville Citizen says: 

League after league is falling into line 
for efficient work under this referendum. 
Brookline, Newton, Cambridge, Concord, 
East Boston, South Boston, Somerville, 
Warren, Hyde Park, Natick, Woburn, 
Sharon, Wellesley and others are plan- 
ning a thorough and effective campaign. 
The gifted and accomplished Stella Hall 
has been appointed city organizer for the 
Somerville League, and she already has 
begun a working campaign. The re- 
spected Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe of this 
city is to be chairman of the Suffrage 
Referendum Committee now forming. and 
the other members will be chie fly «fficers 
of the various women’s organizations of 
the city. The Somerville women will 
work unitedly for once, and their ix fluence 
is sure to be great. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Union County, N. J., is arranging for 
a series of five lectures to be given in 
Plainfield, on Tuesdays during the month 
of October. 

Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole spoke on woman 
suffrage, at the Granger’s Interstate Ex- 
hibit at Williams Grove, Pa., on the even- 
ing of Aug. 28. 

A yellow ribbon bazaar under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in New 
Century Drawing Room, 124 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, October 31, November 1, 
2, 1895, and the friends of the cause in 
all parts of the State are earnestly in- 
vited to do their utmost to insure its suc- 
cess. F M.A. 
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THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. 


The published report of the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the English 
‘National Society for Women’s Suft:age,” 
held in London last July, has been re- 
ceived. From it we learn that the Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Appeal,” which has been 
prepared for presentation to Parliament 
in support of a woman suffrage bill or 
resolution, now numbers over 257,000 sig- 
natures. These are arranged geographi- 
cally according to constituencies, so that 
any member of Parliament can instantiy 
turn to the names sent in by his own con- 
stituency. 

It was found, in carrying on the work in 


comfortable easy chairs, good | 








men and women are united in welcomin 

the co operation of the latter in the wel 

devolving upon local representative bodies, 
P.M. A. 


or 


A PETITION FOR ARMENIA. 





Lady Henry Somerset's paper, the 
| Woman's Signal, says editorially : 


It is now more than a year since the 
| Armenian atrocities were reported to the 
world; and, beyond the sending of alto- 
gether inadequate gifts to relieve the 
| Sppalling necessities of the people, and 
the holding of diplomatic zonferences at 
| Constantinople—from which nothing has 
as yet resulted—Christendom has gone on 
the even tenor of its way. The world’s 
heart is cold, or these things could not 
be. Ten thousand men, women and chil- 
dren massacred; their villages and homes 
burned to the ground; and such ingenuity 
of torture and outrage inflicted by the 
Turkish soldiery as could not have been 
excelled if the bottomless pit had vomited 
forth its spirits to lead the atrocities—this 
is the record. And, in spite of it, civilised 
nations have stood by and seen women, 
who had first suffered nore than death at 
the hands of-~brutal men, deliberately dis- 
embowelled; and their babes, thus born 
into a world accursed, taken on the points 
of bayonets and sportively tossed to and 
fro. The manhood of the world has wit- 
nessed the spectacle of Christian women 
shut up in a church and undergoing a 
bight of outrage, ending in murder, the 
streams of blood flowing out under the 
church doors. And yet, knowing these 
thirgs, men have passively awaited the 
decision of a Mobammedan despot at 
Constantinople during the slow circling 
of a year. Women who look on and have 
no power to act, must, if they think at 
all, say to themselves sometimes, ‘‘Could 
women have governed worst ? Could they 
have proved themselves more utterly in- 
adequate in presence of a crisis that must 
have called out the reserve forces of 
human nature’s indignation and sympa- 
thy, if such existed in any but lethargic 
conditions and dwarfed development?” 

In all the great nations of Europe the 
Gospel of Love is statedly preached and 
has been for centuries, with the result 
that hospitals for the sick, asylums for the 
old, homes for friendJess adults and little 
ones are to be found on every hand; and 
the refinement of sympathy has reached 
such a pitch that societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals have been gen- 
erally organized. Yet these are the na- 
tions that are content to stand aloof within 
hearing of the heart rending shrieks of 
tortured, outraged, murdered Armenians. 
The thing is one of the inexplicable phe- 
nomena that will tax to its utmost the 
ingenuity of the historian when we have 
fallen upon gentler and better times. We 
covfess that the apathy of good women 
has astounded us, but ré flection has proved 
that this pitiable passivity is the result of 
centuries of subjugation. Women are not 
skilled in taking the initiative, and in any 
case they have no power to take decisive 
action. But if they were as mother- 
hearted as they ought to be, the tumult 
made by them would have rendered it 
imposible for the Great Powers, or any 
other Power, to have kept on the even 
tenor of their way. 

Something would have been done, and 
that speedily. Butit is not yet too late. 
We advocate the immediate circulation of 
a petition addressed to the Great Powers 
-—a copy of which we shall give next week 
—to be printed in the papers of Ergland, 
France, Germany, Russia and Italy, in 
order that names of men and women may 
be sentin. These names to be afterwards 
published in a supplement, and to be pre- 
sented to the five Governments. Foreign 
missionary societies, philanthropic and 
reform societies of every name and cr2ed 
should be called together in council, and 
the petition drawn up and sent forth under 
their authorisation, each village, town 
and city being canvassed by a committee 
formed from the presidents of the same 
societies in the respective localities. 

The moment a suggestion like this is 
made some conventional mind arrives at 
the conclusion, ‘There are difficulties in 
the way; it is not according to the usual 
methods of procedure; it is not in har- 
mony with customary forms and the 
courtesy of nations.’’ Doubtless this may 
be true, but in times of crisis and distress 
it is the unusual that succeeds, because 
the unusua) is best adapted to situations 
that are well nigh without parallel. We 
must fight fire with fire. We must not 


The Magic Touch 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 








England, that some persons hesitate to 
join in asking for woman suffrage because | 
they doubt whether political activity is | 
consistent with the religious duties and | 
position of women. An expression of 
opinion on woman suffrage was therefore 
invited from a large number of leaders 
of religious thought, and these opinions 
have now been published in a convenient 





the little white ballot could bring such | 
misery and ruin to the home circie? | 
Heaven forbid! Itis mostimprobable. | 

It is also said with much frequency that | 
‘‘the home is woman’s sphere,’’ and that 
she is needed most there. We do not deny 
the truth of this in some degree, but it is 
only a partial truth. A sphere is some- 
thing made up of at least two parts, and 
no woman alone can make the home 
sphere. The man and the woman both 
bave their part, and it is unfair to expect 
the woman to do for both. It is just as 





“There, Priscilla! don’t go into that 





much the duty of the man to make the 


form for circulation. Almost every im- 
portant religious body in the United 
Kingdom is represented in this collection. 
The report says further: 


Encouragement may be derived from 
the tact that during the lecal elections 
which took place in the autumn of 1894 
and the spring of 1895, women voters 
showed themselves keenly appreciative 
of the issues at stake, and also that very 
many women came forward as candidates 
for the School Boards, for the Pari-h and 
District Councils, and for Boards of 
Guardians. ‘The return of a large propor- 
tion of these ladies, frequently at the 
head of the poll, indicates that English 





if you are a sutterer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 


you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘* That Just Hits It!’ 


‘“*That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
hilious ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 


Sarsa- 
parilla 
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stand upon the order of our going, but go 
at once, drawn by the compulsion of what 
is best and most enduring in our nature, 
even ‘the tie that binds,” the assertion 
and proof of a common and sacred human- 
ity. We are not upbraiding any person 
or persons high in power. We are not 
decrying any nation or nations. Criticism 
seems futile—there is no time for it. What 
we wish to see is action on the part of 
women, united, cogent and immediate. Is 
it too much to hope for this! We do not 
think so. We ask for the assistance of 
committees from any and all societies of 
women, the object being to circulate the 
petition, and while doirg so to collect 
funds for the sufferers in Armenia. 

We have waited a year; the work we 
have now in hand can be carried out with- 
in two months. Let us convene, com- 
bine. co-operate, and it may be ours to 
impart that enthusiasm that the move- 
ment needs, and has not had as yet; and 
to drive home, through the arrest of 
thought in the average mind. the percep- 
tion, not of our duty—we will not use so 
cold a word—but of our great and holy 
opportunity of loving-kindness and good- 
will toa suffering p-ople. In this emer- 
gency the Golden Rule applies with al- 
most more completeness than to any other 
since it first fell from the lips of our divine 
Master. He Himself is now standing in 
the midst of those faithful disciples in 
Armenia who, weltering in their blood, 
and wearing in their wounds the mark of 
His cross, have been true to their vows of 
loyalty to Him even unto despoliation, 
desolation, and death. 


2 
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MISS HUGHES, INSURANCE BROKER, 





A new departure in business channels 
is that taken by Miss Sarah Hughes, of 
15 Court Square, Boston, who is engaged 
in insurance brokerage. Miss Hughes and 
the nature of her business are described as 
follows in the Boston Daily Advertiser ; 


Miss Hughes is a thorough business 
woman, and takes as easily to the per- 
plexities of commercial life as most wom- 
en do to the domestic. A person in the 
insurance fizld génerally conducts an 
agent’s business and confines the routine 
to the simple art of soliciting and writing 
risks. 

Insurance brokerage is far more com- 
plicated and consists of doing business at 
the fountain head, directly with the com. 
panies themselves, writing policies direct 
and adjusting losses personally, thus 
doing away with the middlemen. 

Miss Hughes carries on a brokerage 
business entirely, writing her own poli 
cies; carrying such a large number of 
companies she is able to select the one 
best adapted to her client’s need. The 
work of adjusting losses is one of the 
most difficult, and while a knowledge of 
value is essential, the quality of justice is 
necessary to success, and the fact of Miss 
Hughes’ acting in that capacity is evidence 
of the high opinion held of her by her 
business associates. Possibly one reason 
of the young lad. ’s success is her familiar- 
ity with risks, and the method of determin- 
ing them and securing them at the lowest 
rates. 

Miss Hughes writes all kinds of insur- 
ance, life and annuity, fire, marine, acci- 
dent, employees’ liability, builder’s risks, 
elevator, plate glass, horse and vehicle, 
etc. 

Among the well known companies on 
her list are the Queen of Liverpool, the 
American, Phenix of N. Y., Mutual Life 
of N. Y. andN. Y. Life, and many others. 
Miss Hughes has been making a specis lity 
of church insurance. 


In addition to her insurance business 
Miss Hughes receives a limited number of 
pupils in stenography, being an expert 
teacher of the Pitman system. F M.A, 

SS eae 


NEW VOTERS IN COLORADO. 


In the WoMAN’'sS JOURNAL of Sept. 7, 
was quoted Dr. Dixon, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Denver, Col., 
concerning the enterprise, excellence and 
culture of the city where women vote. 
This week we give testimony regarding 
the effect of suffrage upon the women who 
vote, by one of them, Miss Grace Espy 
Patton, editor of the Colorado Woman. 
In the issue of that paper for Aug. 23, 
Miss Patton writes: 

Woman suffrage in Colorado has proved 
an unqualified success. All the fears that 
dominated the masculine mind before the 
women of Colorado were enfranchised 
have disuppeared and given place to abso- 
lute contidence in the new voters. 


The old and oft-repeated objection that 


woman would place altogether too much 
cor fidence in her own ability, and would do 
great and irremediable harm by attempts 
ing to make radical changes in existing 
affairs, should she be granted the privilege 
of exercisi: g the right of citizenship, has 
been met and effectually overcome by the 
results due to woman's appearance as a 
factor in the political arena. All the 
hypothetical conditions, under woman 
suffrage, which vexed the masculine mind 
in times past, have been relegated to the 
realms of obscurity, where all false hypo- 
thezes must eventually find their way. 

The women of Colorado accepted the 
privilege granted them, modestiy, and at 
once set to work to form clubs in order to 
systematically and thoroughly study gov- 
ernmental principles. The voters ex- 
hibited no spirit of arrogance and bigotry ; 
on the contrary, they were willing and 
desirous to profit by the counsel of those 
whose experience in directing the affairs 
of State had ripened into the wisdom of 
the statesman. They attempted no radi- 
cal changes. They realized the fact that 
they had much to do in preparing them- 
selves for their duties as citizens of a 
great State and a great nation, and it was 
their ambition to make their votes count 
tor the good of the commonwealth. 





It may be true that votes are cast for 
candidates who prove recreant to their 
duties as public officials, who violate their 
trust. This is a circumstance much to be 
deprecated, but it is not an evidence of 
—_ judgment on the part of the voters, 
or, 

‘‘Nelther man or angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone.”’ 

The women of Colorado desire to raise 
the standard of citizenship, and this they 
seek to do not by bloody revolution, but 
by the legitimate and effective use of the 
ballot. 

The experience gained through the 
study of the principles of government 
and the active participation in the politi- 
cal affairs of the State, has served to ren- 
der the new voters more zealous in further- 
ing the work tending toward the emanci- 
pation of the women of every State in 
tbe Union. 

The most violent opponent of woman 
suffrage has not the temerity to state that 
participation in politics has not been 
advantageous to the women of Colorado. 
The women of the Centennial State are 
womanly in the truest sense of the term, 
and the new world into which they have 
been permitted to enter, has had a ten- 
dency t° make them better intellectually 
and morally. The women of Colorado 
have had an opportunity to learn that the 
great world is teeming with men and 
women and children with souls like unto 
their own, and their sympathies have been 
broadened and their charities increased. 
Contact with the world has made them 
aware of the sorrows of the unfortunate 
ones, and they know that they have a 
duty to perform in seeking those who 
stand in dire need of assistance. The 
sweetest, most womanly thought which 
comes to gladden the soul of the emanci- 
pated woman is that her sphere of use- 
fulness has been enlarged; that she no 
longer lives for herself alone, but for all 
the world. 


ENGLAND’S WOMEN WORKERS, 

At present working women are subject 
to gross injustice in many trades. They 
are paid half as much as men for similar 
work of the same quality. They are 
wronged in many other ways. There is 
no remedy for this except to organize 
women as well as men in trades unions. 
Experience shows that, wherever possible, 
women and men should be members of 
the same trades union. ‘it is not good 
for” either ‘‘man” or woman ‘‘to be 
alone.”” Each supplements and helps the 
other. Another urgently needed reform 
is a great increase in the number of women 
factory inspectors. The late government 
appointed a few, but many more are 
needed. There are sanitary and moral 
questions with respect to which a factory 
girl could not speak to a man inspector, 
and she ought to have the protection and 
aid of an inspector of her own sex. 

The final remedy, of course, for these 
and all other evils from which women, as 
women, still greatly suffer is the extension 
of the franchise to women. It is an indis- 
putable fact that no section of English 
society has ever had its rights properly 
safeguarded by Parliament until it has 
possessed the Parliamentary vote. Before 
the first reform biil the middle class was 
wronged and outraged in all directions. 
Until the days of household suffrage the 
most urgent and vital needs of the work- 
ing classes were neglected. And now, 
notwithstanding the splendid work of 
such women as Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
the late Mrs. Booth, Lady Henry Somer. 
set, and others, women and children do 
not enjoy the protection or help of Parlia- 
ment to anything like the extent that 
men enjoy both.—London Methodist Times. 


HUMOROUS. 


It is generally when you are not looking 
out for a woman that you get on her trail. 


‘*‘l am a man of few words,” said Pren- 
dergast. ‘‘I'rue enough,” replied Fogg, 
“true enough; but you never tire of 
repeating them.” 


A good natured traveller fell asleep ina 
train, and was carried beyond his destina- 
tion. ‘Pretty good joke, isn’t it?’ said a 
fellow-passenger. 
far-fetched,”’ was the rejoinder. 


On having the door opered for him 
by his little daughter, instead of by 
the door-girl, the gentleman asked, ‘'Why, 
where is Norah?” ‘Oh, Norah is sick; 
and [I’m mamma’s new second-hand girl,” 
was the cheery reply. 


‘*Willie, my boy, what name shall'’we 
give to the baby?’’ said Mrs. Archer to 
her first born, a quick witted boy in his 
fifth year. After a moment’s reflection. 
Willie laid his hand on the infant’s head 
and replied, “Oh, I know —tall him 
Archiebald !’ 

A little girl in Sunday school was asked 
by a teacher, ‘‘Mary, do you say your 
prayers morning and night?’ ‘No, Miss, 
I don’t.” ‘‘Why, Mary! are you not 
afraid to go to sleep in the dark without 
asking God to take care of you and watch 
over you until the morning?” ‘No, Miss, 
T ain’t afraid, ‘cause I sleep in the middle.” 


Francis I. of France, being desirous to 
raise a learned man to the highest digni- 
ties of the church, asked him if he was of 
noble descent. ‘‘ Your Majesty,”’ answered 
the abbot, ‘there were three brothers in 
Nouh’s ark, but I cannot tell positively 
from which of them I descended.” The 
witty abbot obtained the appointment. 


A man who wanted to buy a horse asked 
a friend how to tell a horse’s age. ‘By 


**Yes, but a little too | 


his teeth,” was the reply. The next day, 
the man went to a horsedealer, who 
showed him a splendid black horse. The 
horse-hunter opened the animal’s mouth, 
| gave one glance, and turned on his heel. 
| **| don’t want him,” said he. ‘He's thirty- 
|two years old.” He had counted the 


| teeth, 
+o 


| LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


THE WuitTieER YEAR BOOK. Passages 
from the verse and prose of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, chosen for the daily food 
of the lover of thought and beauty. 
Beston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 


If every day in the year could be colored 
| by a thoughtful perusal of some brief 
| passage from Whittier’s writings, life 
would be made fuller and richer. 
beautiful little volume contains an appro- 
priate quotation for every day, headed 
by the birthday or event which makes it 
memorable. Thus, on Jan. 1, the anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, we read this hymn: 

Not unto us who did but seek 

The word that burned within to speak, 

Not unto us this day belong 

The triumph and exultant song. 

Upon us fell in early youth 

The burden of unwelcome truth, 

And le t us, weak and frail and few, 

Che censor’s painful work to do. 

Thenceforth our life a fight became, 

Che air we breathed was hot with blame; 

For not with gauged and softened tone 

We made the bondman’s cause our own. 


And again on Jan. 27, the birthday of 
Mozirt, we read: 


Folly and Fear are sisters twain; 
One closing her eyes, 

the other peopling tne dark inane 
With spectral lies. 


Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
What e’er thou fearest; 

Round him in calmest music rolls 

What e’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the ead He knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 


H.B B. 


By Stanley 
Roberts Bros. 


THE MIRROR OF Music. 
V. Makower. Boston: 
Price, $1. 


This weird mystical story of genius al- 
lied to madness takes the form ofa journal 
of thoughts and emotions rather than of 
events, supposed to be recorded from day 
to day by a young woman musician. It is 
written with much power and pathos. It 
fascinates and enthralls, although inco 
herent and hysterical. T’nose who love 
the sensational and the thrilling will be 
gratified by its perusal. H. B. B. 


THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. By Fiona Mac- 
leod. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1895. 
Price, $1. 

The scene of these wild visions is the 
Highlands of Scotland, the characters are 
Iona and Nial, Annabal and Toscall, 
Cameron, Soreha and Alan. The story is 
a whirl of tragedies. In the end peace 
rests upon Iolair, and Ivor, the son of 
Soroha becomes God’s servant of joy 
among men. Those who love fantastic 
aud gruesome legends will enjoy this 
startling series of strange imaginings. 

H. B. B. 


A story of Chinatown. By Harry 
M. Johnson. Boston: Cloth. Arena 
Publisuing Co. 1895. Price, 75 cents. 
This book contains a description of the 

public sale of women in the slums of 

Chinatown in San Francisco, which seems 

too shocking for belief. Women in every 

city should awaken to the duty of rescuing 
and reforming the victims of men’s lust 
aud their own weakness, poverty and 
despair. It is a shocking fact that there 
are, 1n every city, a class of outcasts who 
are literally slaves. Oaly women can help 
these out of the pit, and alas, most women 
stund aloof in horror and disgust. ‘I'he 
gospel of woman’s rights preaches de- 
liverance to these captives. KEnfranchised 
womanhood must and will come to the 
rescue. Meanwhile, what are the churches 
doing to purify the corruption of Chris- 
tendum? Foreign missions seem imperti- 
| nent so long as effective home missions 
are needed to cleanse the saloon and the 
brothels. ‘his story ought to be widely 
read, aud should set people to thinking 
aud acting for the prevention and cure of 
prostitution. H. B. B 


EpDITH. 





| ACROSS INDIA, OR LIVE 
Far East. By Oliver Optic. 
Lee & Shepard. 1895. Price, $1.25. 
This is the first volume of the third 
series of the All Over the World Library, 
and co::tinues the voyage of the ‘*Guardiano 
Mother” from Aden to India. MHaviog 
rescued two Hindu maharajahs the boys 
| are hospitably entertained in the priuci- 
| pal cities of Hindostan, going by railroad 
from Bombay to the ten principal cities. 
Brief notices are introduced of Bishop 
Heber, sir Coiin Campbell, Henry Have- 
lock and others. In tne guise of a story 
this is a lively description of British 
India, which is at Once amusing and 
instructive. H. B B. 





WEAK AND NERVOUS 


Describes the condition of thousands of 
people at this season. ‘They have no appe- 
tite, cannot sleep and cumplain of the 
prostrating effect of warmer weather. 
‘This condition may be remedied by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, which creates an appetite 
and tones up all the organs. It gives good 
health by makiog the blood pure. 


Hoop’s PILts are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 
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Boys IN THE | 
Boston: | 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial ahd Food 


\ EXPOSITIONS 
‘IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


j i Caution: In view of the 


* many imitations 
‘ofthe labels and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Womas Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrPice, 
Boston, Mass 
Se 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alicea Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the’ Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
S. Clarkson. 

Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 





well. 
| Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
| A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
| B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
| Yellow Ribbon Speaker. f0 centa 





> 





Woman Suffrage Tracts 


| A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
| different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cis. 

| Address, Leaflet Department 

| Woman's Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 


| GGG ae 
The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young 


Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 


Morpuine Habit Cured in 1. 
| to2 geLy No pay tillenred. 
po. 4.STEPHENS. Lebanon, ); 2 











| MEDICAL REGISTER. 





| BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending Mee, ° 


Four years’ ¢ course. ures, iases, 

peg By and full Clinical feonreteien. 

are also admitted to Clintes in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzam 
321 East 15th 8t.. New York. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyivanie, 
(N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A f. ears 
graded course of Lectures, Quizses, Laboratore. 

inical work offers superior advantages to students, 
pubic 








bee ove mer yy ow ry cHintes of the 
pitals ress CLARA MA ’ 
Dean 1712 Locust St. Phila. ee 











You Crochet 
nif, 


z | 


I fso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


YAWVAN 


&s 


or do or send ten cents in stam ps id 
and receive a sample 
other spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
Fancy have, the best you have 
ever used, Try it. 4 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 
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Work? 


~NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Lilnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georos A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be bad at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park SB8t., 
Boston. or will be mailed to anv address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can he obtained by sending 
money order to 8S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 Faat Sixteenth Street, New Yor? 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Reeitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rrv. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BiaceweiL, and Lvoy 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JoURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston Mass. Price, post 
paid. 50 cente 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Virginia D. | 
Young and Mrs. A. Viola Neblett were 
granted a hearing before the South Caro- 
lina Constitutional Covention on Sept. 17. | 
Governor Evans introduced the ladies in | 
a graceful speech. He said it would be 
well for the members of the Convention 
to remember that 


Man to man so oft unjust 
Is always so to woman, 


and he begged them to weigh carefully | 
the arguments they should hear. The 
three ladies made earnest, able and wom- | 
anly addresses, and were listened to with | 
marked attention by a packed house. 
Three of the most prominent daily papers 
in the State printed their addresses in | 
full, thus giving them to thousands of 
readers. The Columbia Register, the organ 
of the dominant party in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, had not before declared 
itself either for or against equal rights 
for women. On Sept. 19 it said in its 
leading editorial : 


It is unquestionable that Mrs. Neblett’s 
argument in behalf of equal rigbts to 
women is irresistible. She covers the 
matter most fully, and on the merits of 
the case she has won her fight. We have 
never for a moment doubted the full 
justice of the demand made by women for 
the possession of political rights; it has 
been only a chivalric sentiment in regard 
to the sex and a desire to shield her from 
the coarse and demoralizing contact of 
practical politics that held us aloof from 
advocacy of woman’s cause. We have 
made up our mind, however, that this 
sentimental phase of the matter must be 
set aside in the interests of equal and 
exact justice to the female portion of our 

opulation. We are convinced that polit- 
ca! power can do woman no especial harm. 
and that its possession will put her quali- 
fications and her labor on a plane with 
that of mer—that, all things being equal, 
she will, as a political force, be abie to 
command as much for her service as her 
male competitor, and that thereby the 
tendency to degrade male labor by the 
substitution of underpaid female labor 
will be stopped, and both sexes largely 
benefited. 

The women seem to want the suffrage, 
and, in the language of Constable Mc- 
Lendon, we say, ‘‘Let her roll.” 

We bave no idea how the Constitutional 
Convention regards the matter of female 
suffrage, but the Register, the fast and 
unfailing friend of the people, regardless 
of sex, puts itself on record in advocacy 
of this further step toward democratic 
rule. 


+e —_ 


NOVEL CAMPAIGN IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
Massachusetts is seeimg a political cam- 
paign this year the like of which never 
occured before in the State—one which 
will doubtless be of interest to many men 
and women out of the State. It is over 
the woman suffrage question, for the 
referendum principle was established by 
the last Legislature, and all male voters 
and all women who want to register and 
vote are desired to say on their Australian 
ballot on the day of the State election 
whether they think that municipal suffrage | 
should be granted to women. The act 
says that ‘‘all persons qualified to vote 
for school committee sha)l, at the next 
State election, have an opportunity to 
express their opinion by voting yes or no 
in answer to the following question: ‘‘Is 
it expedient that municipal suffrage 
be granted to women?” ‘The desire of 
the legislators who passed the act was 
to help settle the woman suffrage issue 
by getting tke opinion of the people 
upon it. The votes of the women are to 
be kept separate from those of the men, | 
and so it can be learned how generally the | 
women want to vote. Asa rule the suf- | 
| 

| 








fragists did not desire the passage of the 
act. They felt that the vote of the State 
might be against them, and they were not 
ready to have it submitted to popular | 
decision. But whichever way the vote 
goes, they say that they will not relax a 
particle their agitation for the suffrage, so | 
that the design in passing this law will | 
fail, as far as it was passed to remove the | 
matter from legislative halls. 
The women have organized a ‘‘referen- 
dum suffrage committee,” as it is called, | 
consisting of twenty-seven men and 
twenty-seven women. The former in- | 
cludes some of the best-known men in the | 
State. Senator Hoar heads the list, fo!- | 
lowed by ex-Governors Long and Brack 
ett. On the masculine side are also 
William Lloyd Garrison and his brother, 
Francis J. Garrison, Josiah Quincy, the 
Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, a veteran 
of the old abolitionist days; the Revs. 
Charles G. Ames, Minot J. Savage, and | 
Philip 5. Moxom; Henry B. Blackwell, 
husband of the late Lucy Stone; Col. 
T. W. Higginscn, Col. Albert Clarke, of 
the Home Market Club, «x-Congressman 
Crapo, Congressman Barrett, Thomas | 
Riley, a Jeading Boston Democrat, Edwin 
D. Mead, of the New England Magazine, | 
Henry H. Faxon, the well-known anti- | 
rum map, and other conspicuous men, 
making a thorough mixture of Republi- | 
cans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, free- 
traders, protectionists, abolitionists, Uni- | 
tarians, Congregationalists, Baptsts, free- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
) 


aa 
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| not many. 
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thinkers, law, literature, religion, medi- | 
cine, business, old and young. But this | 
is the ornamental side of the committee. 
It is the women who are to do the work 
and they have set about it in athoroughly 
business way. Their headquarters are 
at the office of the Massachusetts Su ffrage 
Association. Mrs. Ole Bull is chairman, 
and Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Welles- 
ley, is State organizer. On the women’s 
side of the committee are Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Kdnah D. 
Cheney, and others to represent the old- 
time suffragists; Alice Stone Blackwell 
and others to represent the press; Mary 
Q. Kinsman, who travels among the 
granges; Clare H. Burleigh, who repre 
sents the Woman’s Relief Corps; Fanny 
B. Ames, who is State inspector of fac- 
tories under the factory inspection law; 
Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley College, to 
represent the women’s colleges; Susan S. 
Fessenden, as president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union ; Eliza Trask 
Hill for the Independent Women Voters 
of Boston, who have done so much to 
drive Catholics out of office, in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee of One Hundred ; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Anne 
Whitney, the sculptor, and the Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, the well-known Universalist | 
preacher. Other women represent a fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, educational 
interests, and other branches of women’s 
work. 

It is the plan of the women to make an 
active campaign, but nota noisy one. It 
is believed to be too late to undertake an | 
educational campaign ; so the eftort will be 
to get out as large a vote as possible in | 
favor of woman suffrage. To this end 
existing organizations will be utilized. | 
| 


The farmer’s granges are expected to co- | 


operate, and asan organization, with their | 
‘*Pomona” and ‘‘Ceres” in every grange, | 
they will doubtless respond with ca | 
siderable sympathy. A great many wom- | 
en’s clubs exist in the State, organized for 
Other purposes than suffrage, and these 
will be used as far as possible. The W. 
C. T. U. bas always been favorable to | 
suffrage, and this organization will be | 
taken advantage of by the suffrage referen- | 
dum committee. No literature has been 
prepared yet. and it is not likely that | 
documents will be a feature of the cam- | 
paign, though some may be issued. 

Some public meetings will be held, but 
It is believed that the most 
effective work in getting suflragists to the 
polls can be done by the means mentioned | 
above and by that face-to-face influence | 
which counts for much. Mrs. Smith, the 
State organizer, expects that they will 
poll ‘‘a dignitied vote,’ such as will com- | 
pel the respect of the public for its num- 
bers, even if there is an adverse majority 
for their cause. This will give them con- | 
fidence in going to the Legislature at the 
coming session, as they will surely do: | 
whether or not they win in November. 
* +++ The campaign is unique and the 
result is awaited with wide interest.— | 
Landon in New York Evening Post. 








COLLEGE WOMEN, 

Dartmouth College has admitted to its 
post graduate course Miss Katherine 
Mordant Quint, now a teacher in Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass., from which she 
has a year’s leave of absence, to take 
advanced studies in Greek and English, as 
a candidate for Master of Arts. Miss 
Quint graduated at Wellesley in 1890 as 
Bachelor of Arts. She was a member of 
the Shakespeare Society and one of the 
editors of the first Legenda. Dartmouth 
does not open the doors of its under- 
graduate course to women, but, like Yale, 
it sees no reason why regular graduates 


| of other colleges may not be courteously 
' received without regard to sex, to the 


advantage of its higher lines of study. 
Miss (juint, the first young woman thus 
accepted, is the daughter of a Dartmouth 
graduate, Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover, 
N. H. ‘The Boston Congregationalist, in 
speaking of Miss Quint, adds: 

The daughter of another of our clergy 
men bas just won a notable honor at 
Harvard. Miss Mary Whiton Calkins, 
Smith College, ‘85, fur seven years on) 
the faculty of Weliesley College, recently 
the ‘‘most brilliant’ (so says 
Prof. James) examination for the degree 
of Ph. D. known at Harvard University. 
But though she lacks the degree, yet, as | 
Professor James has said, her **down- 
trodden but unconquerable sex, is fairly 
entitled to whatever glory and credit may | 
accrue to it from Miss Calkins’ prowess. 


Miss Rose Adelle Gilpatrick, A. B., has 


| and abducted the child, carrying her to 


, changing it to By-Law XI. 


been elected preceptor of Coburn Clas- 
sical Institute in place of Miss Mary H. 
Sawtelle. Miss Gilpatrick was educated 
at Colby and Chicago University. 

Miss Florence E. West, A. B.,a graduate 
of Knox College with classical honors, 
recently went from Galesburg, IIl., to 
become associate editor of the Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Northwest News. 

Miss Helen Flint resumes her work in 
the Greek department of Mt. Holyoke 
College after two years spent in Con- 
stantinople and the American School at 
Athens. Four Mount Holyoke graduates 
return this year as assistants—Miss 
Florence Adame, ‘93, in rhetoric; Miss 
Blakely, ‘93, in the chemistry laboratory ; 
Miss Lucy Osgood, ’94, in the zc dlogical 
laboratory, and Miss Seraph Bliss, ‘95, in 
the physics laboratory. A new-comer is 
Hide Yegashira from Negasaki, Japan. 
She has been for two years a student of 
Kobe College, Japan. Years ago she 
read of Mary Lyon and the school she 
founded and was deep!y impressed. Since 
then it has been her aim to study at Mt. 
Holyoke, but she has only just been able 
to do so. 

Miss Alice Knox, A. B., who for the 
last ten years has been professor in 
history in Wellesley College, has become 
principal of the Emma Willard school, 
formerly the Troy female seminary, which 
opened this month for its eighty.s«cond 
year. Miss Mary I. Platt, who was a 
member of the Willard faculty last year, 
has entered Radcliff College for at cientific 
course. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark, of Springfield, 
Mass., has accepted the position of 
assistant secretary of the state charities 
aid association of New York, a private 
philanthropic organization of which 
Joseph H. Choate is president and Mrs. 
William Rice vice-president. She is well 
fitted for the work, having studied eco- 
nomics and sociology at Vassar, and at 
Radcliff under Profs. Ashley and Cum- 
mings of Harvard. F. M. A. 
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TWO GOVERNMENTS CLAIM ONE CHILD, 


The State Department has urged our 
minister to Switzerland to press to con- 
clusion the international question over the 
abduction of an eight-year-old girl named 
Constance Madeleine His. 

This controversy is a heritage from the 
Blaine Administration. Albert His, a 
citizen of Switzerland, married, in New 
York City, a Misa Carrie A. Turner, an 
American. They had one child, who 
is the subject of the present international 


| To amend By-Law X. Section 13 by 





question. She was born in 1887, in the 
spring of which year her father had gone | 
to Switzerland to establish himself in | 
business, with the consent of his wife, as | 
he alleges. After completing a satis- | 
factory commercial connection in Mar. | 


| genthal, he returned to New York, and 


was confronted with the refusal of his 
wife to rejoin him. Mr. His returned to 
Switzerland, and two years later, in his 
own country, he brought suit for divorce. 
In May, 1891, he returned to New York 


Switzerland, for which act he was after- 
ward indicted in New York. The United 
States Government holds that Mrs. His 





| should have the custody of the child. The | 


Swiss Government upholds Mr. His. 

It is an interesting evidence of the power 
of the woman’s rights reform in the 
United States that our Government stands 
for the right of the mother to her child, 
against the paternal kidnapper. We hope 
that our country will insist upon the re- 
storation of the little girl. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BEARCAMP, NOT AMMONOOSUC. 


Editors Woman’ sJournal : 

Lovers of Bearcamp will not allow a 
theft from its ‘Sunset’ for any cause. 
The verse misquoted in the JOURNAL of 
Aug. 10 and applied to the Ammonoosue 
is a ‘‘fine and truthful description” of the 
stream it was intended to describe, viz., 
the Bearcamp, which is 

‘A waif from Carroll's wildest bills, 
Unstoried and unknown; 


The ursine legend of its name 
Prowls on its banks alone.’’ 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS, 


| of the N. A. W. 5S, A. are proposed by 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton: 


To amend By-Law X. Section 1 by strik- 
ing out the word four in second sentence 
and substitu ing five instead. 

To amend By-Law X. Section 11 by 


| 
The following amendments to by-laws | 
| 
| 
| 


To amend By-Law X. Section 12 by | 


changing it to By-Law XII. mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


changing it to By-Law XIII. 

Toamend By-Laws by adding By-Law 
XIV. as follows: 

These By-Laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds yote at any annual meeting, 
one day’s notice having been given in 


convention. 
_——_+@r—_ 





San Francisco, Cal., has. according to 
the Searchlight, at least four women 
notaries in that city: Mrs. Ralph Smith, 
Miss Hanson, Miss Addie Ballou, and 
Mrs. Philips. 





THE DRAMA. 

HOLLIS STREET. — Boston appreciates 
the latest farce comedy, and the Hollis 
has been packed all this week at the per 
formance of ‘‘The Night Clerk.” Itis the 
brightest of all the farce comedies by 
John J. McNally, and, as interpreted by 
Peter F. Daily and the brilliant company 
selected by Charles J. Rivh and William 
Harris, the entertainment delights every- 
body. Peter F. Dailey is the most popu- 
lar comedian on the light comedy stage. 
“The Night Clerk” is Boston’s laughing 
success. Jennie Yeamans and John G. 
Sparks are Boston favorites. The effective 
scene in the interior of the Hotel Blase is 
positively dazzling. 

i, 

CASTLE SQUARE.—‘‘Martha,” in its 
second week, is noteworthy for the pres- 
ence of the great prima donna, Louise 
Natalie. She was secured on account of 
the illness of Clara Lane. Mme. Natalie 
on Monday night made a tremendous hit, 
charming everybody. With Kate Davis, 
as Nancy, she has scored a succession of 
triumphs. The house has been crowded 
to the doors every night, and the familiar 
songs, splendidly sung, have been called 
for again and again. ‘The second week of 
‘*Martha” is even better patronized than 
the first. Next week, John | Strauss’s 
“The Merry War” will be given. It is 
the story of two petty States, Genoa and 
Massa Carrara, which go to war on ac- 
count of a celebrated dancer. The music 
of Strauss, the king of waltz composers, 
will be well worth hearing. With mar- 
vellous operatic productions at 25, 35, 50 
and 75 cents for seats, the box office is 
overwhelmed with applications. 








PERSONAL, 





[From the Boston Journal, Sept. 20, 1895.] 


By the recent death of Mr. Elias R. 
Hunnewell, of the old and well-known 
firm of Doe, Hunnewell & Co., there 
disappears from the mercantile community 
a man who for many years had occupied a 
highly honorable position. 

This firm had long carried on a business 
in upholstery and kindred goods of the 
highest. class, and among its oldest ard 
most capable salesmen was Mr. T. 8. 
Loveys. 

Since the death of Mr. Hunnewell, 
Mr. Loveys has associated himself with 
Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., of 658 
Washington St., opposite Boylston St ; 





and any business friends or customers of 
his will henceforth be able to avail them- 
selves of his taste and skill through his 
connection with the upholstery depart- 
ment of Messrs. Pray & Co. 
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Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 18237. 
THe OLDEST F'isH MABKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY | 


Wagon calls dally in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Fall Importation 





| 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








ANOTHER STENOGRAPH (‘R” Yes, a 
young lady of two season's experience as eten- 
ographer and typewriter in a hc tel would like a 
prmanent position. Please write her for refer- 
ences, etc, Address J, A, F.. WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
Otlice, Boston, Mass. 

WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
jon, 'esident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
dentist or physician. Address R. L., WOMAN’s 
JOUBNAL offi e, Bo-ton. 

PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 


pleasant accommodations, also information in re. 
gard to all pointsof interest, chaperon if desired, at 
475 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 





| Fascinating 
Music 


“New Harvard Song Book” 


The latest vol ection of college songs pulished, 
Toe best examples obtainab'e of the distinctly mod- 
ern college so #8 up to date. #2 pages, 35 songs, 
Cover in crimeon aid ¥ h te. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00, Postpaid, 


‘*Good Old Songs” 


Thousands sold. A treasure book of over 100 
songs which hav teen loved by several generations, 
Handsomely b und. 

lieavy Paper. $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 


‘Minstrel Songs--Old and New” 


The most popular minstrel collection 

extant. 

Hleavy Paper, 81.‘ 0; Boards, $1.25: 
Cloth, Gilt, #2.00. 


“Choice Sacred Solos” 


Vol. 1, 39songs for soprano and tenr. Vol. ‘2. 
40 songs fur al'o, baritone and bass. Made up of the 
bert modera sacred compositions, 

Heavy Paver, 81.00; Boards, 81.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, 82.00. 


* College Songs for Girls” 

The only coliection .f the kind published, includ- 
ing the best s ngs -ung in the leading colleges for 
women, 1:20 pegs. 

Henvy Paper, $1.00, Postpaid, 


‘“*“Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


New edition of the pcet’s exquisite songs and 
lyrics. 14°28 songs. Alsv @ portrait and memoir of 
the author, with historical noes. Oc: vo size, 
Heavy Paper. $1.00; Boards, 81.25; 

Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Descriptive circulirs of any of the above books 


sent free on application. 
. 





Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Bostou, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 





~ Another Volume of 
LOWELL’S POEMS. 


Messrs. HoveGHton, Mirrtin & ComMPANyY, 
take pleasure in announcing a very interesting 
volume :— 
LAST POEMS 

LOWELL. 

A volume of admirable and characteristic 

poems, artistically printed on the best paper, 

with rubricated title and initials, and exqui- 

sitely bound in polished buckram. With a 

fine new Portrait, recarded by his family as the 

best likeness of Mr. Lowe!l in his later 
years. 12mo, $1.25 
A Charm for Every Day. 
THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK.,. 

Passages for Each Day from the Verse and 

Prose of JoHN GREENLEAY WHITTIER. A 

beautiful little book, with a fine new Portrait 

of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is of the same character as the Holmes 
Year-Bock, which has been exceedingly popular. 


A Notable Book and Life. 

TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMERI- 

CAN ENVOY TO JAPAN. 

By Witiiam E. Grirris, D.D., author of 

‘Japan: in History, Fulk-Lore and Art,’ 

“The Lily among Chorns,”’ ‘‘Brave Little Hol- 

land,’’ etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

The material of Dr. Griffiss book is of very 
high historic value, and is new to Americans, 
Europeans and Japanese. It consists largely of 
Mr. Harris's journal while Envoy to Japan, and 
fils the gap in Japanese books between Commo- 
dore Perry’s work and the treatise made after- 
ward by Japan with the United states and 
European nations. Mr. Harris's \ife in New 
York was exceedingly useful, and is admirably 
depicted. 


A Solution of Present Problems. 


OF JAMES RUSSELL 


| CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPERNAT- 


GLOVES. 


‘MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


| has received a very attractive line of 
‘GLOVES in 
Styles and Popular Colors. 


all the Fashionable | 









oF an abe. | 
4 ES? An important book, by 





Mrs. Jenness Miller, | 
for expectant mothers, A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, | 


11444 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


EARTH- ~ 


-BES14ON 
NICKERSON PATENT BO 
_& SCISS 









| 


TS OUT MAIL TOUS WIT 
$ OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
* ONE FULL NICKLE 

bd 8 inch 


SHEAR LIKE CUT.o————— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrort ion: 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ««: 


men’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 











URAL. 

By Rev. Joun H. Denison, D. D., Crown, 

S8vo, 32.00. 

Dr. Denison offers this book as a contribution 
to the solution of pressing prul)lems—of material 
phenomena, psychic phenomena (1ocluding hyp- 
notism ), and spiritualexperiences. [tis thought- 
ful, sincere, eloquent, and worthy of the earnest 
attention of good readers. 


A Book Abovt butterflies. 
FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR, 

By Samvst H. Scunoper, author of “The 

Butterflies of the Eastern United States and 

Canada,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, in 

decorative bindirg. $1.50. 

Dr. Scudder knows all about butterflies and 
their life. this book is written in en engaging 
style; and the reader will bave the s>tisfaction 
of knowing that, while reading a delightful 
book, he is following a thoroughly comretent 
guide in fascinating excursions. 


A Touching Story Retold. 

THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. 

New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPS’s 

most striking stories. With Illustrations. 

Uniform with Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol.’’ Square 12mo, 75 cents. 

Fourth Edition. 

CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 

By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. $1.25. 

‘*4 very delightful story, full of sweetness and 
light.”’ 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 





C, H, Simonds & Co., Printer?,.97 Con gress St., Boston 
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